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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

ROVIDENCE seems to have decreed that this Cabinet, 
always victorious, shall always be in process of reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Bright is recovering strength in Wales; Mr. Childers 
is on a sick bed, though we are happy to hear improving ; and 
Lord Clarendon has been finally removed. He had been slightly 
ailing for some days, but no danger was suspected till midnight 
on Sunday last, when he suddenly sank, and at 6 a.m. on 
Monday expired. Lord Clarendon’s whole life had been passed in 
the public service ; he represented England during the Spanish war 
of succession in 1834; he negotiated the Treaty of Paris after the 
Crimean war ; he governed Ire!and during the crisis of 1848 ; he 
was a member of five administrations; and though neither loved 
nor understood by the public, he was of the men whose aid is 
eagerly sought by Premiers. A consistent Whig of the old and 
exclusive type, he was a faithful adherent of the Liberal party, 
and formed one of the links, now growing few, between modern 
Radicalism and English traditionary modes. ‘The gap he leaves 
is not a wide one, but it is perceptible ; he was not a great man, 
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but he was a cool, long-headed aristocrat, who could work as 
hard as a commoner ; and the Empire has not too many of his type. 


The Earl will be buried to-day, and it is not etiquette to fill his 
post until the funeral is over. The public, however, which, while 
respecting and regretting Lord Clarendon, entertained for him 
no depth of affection, cannot be kept from speculating, and all 
kinds of rumours have been flying about all through the week. The 
one which was circulated earliest gave the Foreign Office to Lord 
Granville, the Colonies to Mr. Cardweil, and the War Office to 
Lord Northbrook ; but the one which looks most authentic makes 
Lord Granville Foreign Secretary—an inevitable appointment ; 
Lord Kimberley Secretary for the Colonies—a safe selection from 
our point of view; Earl de Grey Lord Privy Seal—an unobjec- 
tionable choice; and Mr. Forster President of the Council—a pro- 
motion which, though rare, is not unprecedented, and would 
greatly increase both the strength and the popularity of a Cabinet 
which, as it ages, loses a certain roughness of Radical flavour the 
public dislike to miss. The tools to the workman,—and it is on 
the representative of the Council in the Commons that the 
burden of the Education scheme must fall, and has fallen. 


That burden has been most severe for the last fortnight, though it 
was lightened on Friday se’nnight by one of the greatest speeches 
Mr. Gladstone ever made,—a speech quite marvellous in its tact, its 
generosity in the explanation of hostile motives, and its argumenta- 
tive force,—and by the consequent vote in favour of the Govern- 
ment view. After a week of debate, after the examination 
of every secularist argument, after the speech from the Premier, in 
which the keynote of the Bill, religious education without formulas 
and with a strong conscience-clause, was struck again and again, the 
House rejected Mr. Richard’s proposal to limit teaching to secular 
subjects, by 421 to 60. In a similar spirit of adherence to the 
compromise it has accepted, it rejected a proposal made by Sir 
Stafford Northcote on Thursday from the Church side, to omit 
Clause 14, which proscribes catechisms and formularies, by 252 to 


used or directed for or against the distinctive tenets of any religious 
denomination,”—a proviso which would have made secular education 
inevitable,—by 251 to 130. The louse, in fact, has found a satis- 
factory way through the religious difficulty, and intends to adhere 
toit. ‘The master, subject always to the right of the School Board 
to prohibit religious teaching, may read the Bible and may ex- 
pound it, and is precluded only from expounding it through 
catechisms or written creeds,—the precise compromise which Mr. 
Forster has been striving to secure, and we believe also the precise 
one to which the Electorate will cling for years to come. 


The dislike of the House to wander out of the path it had 
fixed for itself has been shown in every debate in Committee. 
On Monday, for example, Mr. Dixon made an adroit attempt to 
weight religious instruction, by proposing that any children who 
dissented from the religious teaching should be withdrawn from the 
school while it was going on. ‘Their time of attendance, in fact, 
would be shortened, and their play-time lengthened. ‘The effect 
of this would have been that the children of irreligious parents, 
who most need moral training, would have persuaded their 
fathers to withdraw them; while the children of the respectable, 
who least want it, would have been forced to go through it as a 
task made bitter by the sight of “‘irreligious ” play outside. The 
House, however, detected the object, and the amendment was 
negatived by 379 to 35,—a crushing majority. Mr. Walter's 
attempt to compel the formation of School boards everywhere, so 
as everywhere to subject denominationalism to a formidable 
rivalry, was defeated by 303 to 112; while a motion by Dr. Brewer 
to make the conscience-clause worthless, by requiring every child to 
receive religious instruction unless his father forbade it in writing, 
was negatived without a division. On Tuesday a curiously insidious 
motion by Mr. Harcourt, to let the parents be represented in the 
management of the denominational schools, that is, in fact, to let 
them prohibit the special teaching such schools are founded to 
give, was defeated by 329 to 81. And finally, on Thursday, the 
fairness of the Government towards all parties was conclusively 
proved by the rejection, by 250 to 81, of Sir J. Pakington’s pro- 
posal to make the daily reading of Scripture compulsory. ‘That, 
as Mr. Forster showed, would have made the establishment of 
secflar schools impossible, and have been a breach of faith towards 
the party which has endeavoured to make them universal. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Friday week, to which we have 
alluded above, was marked by a kind of tenderness for his 
adversaries, of sympathy with them and their difficulties, which is 
sometimes wanting in his speeches, and which was wonderfully 
effective. He objected, for instance, to the word “secularist” as a 
term of reproach, and preferred to describe that section as the 
party ‘* which no longer thinks it possible to maintain direct 
religious teaching out of public funds.” He pointed out to them, 
moreover, that in any district in which they had a majority they 
could ‘‘ without impediment or discredit” under the Bill act upon 
their own principles. On the other hand, he conciliated the 
Churchmen by expatiating on the generosity and magnitude of 
the sacrifice they had made in accepting the Time-Table Con- 
science-Clause, and in excluding their Catechism without re- 
quiring any similar concession frcm the Nonconformists, who, as a 
rule, do not use catechisms. At the same time, he conciliated the 
Nonconformists, by admitting that the exclusion of formularies 
was made by the Bill *‘ rigid and absolute,” and by pointing to 
the provision made against an abuse which, unless remedied, 
might tell tremendously in favour of the Church. A School Board 
deeply pledged to the Establishment might ‘“‘aid” an Episco 
palian school, till it was supported entirely out of the rates while 
managed on denominational principles,—a danger avoided by 
providing that the assistance given shall not be given without 
adequate voluntary subscriptions. ‘The whole speech was per- 
vaded by a similar spirit of moderation, which culminated at its 
close in a more than half-promise that the Boards should be 








95; and another motion, proposed by Mr. Jacob Bright, from the 
secular side, to insert a proviso that none of the teaching ‘‘should be | 





elected on a scheme admitting of the full representation of 
minorities. 
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The Committee of Petitions of the Corps Législatif has rejected 


the petition of the Orleans Princes for permission to return, after 


a most disereditable speech from M. Ollivier. Instead of declaring 
that their exile was a political necessity, he averred that had they 
addressed themselves to the Emperor, and declared that they 
accepted the national will, they might have deserved consideration ; 
but having passed over the Emperor and appealed to the Chamber, 
they had virtually: offered themselves as candidates for the throne. 
If the Chamber received their petition, the Emperor would be 
outraged, the Government degraded, and a dissolution imperative. 
And this is M. Ollivier, devotee of constitutional government, of 
the responsibility of ministers, and of the sovereignty of Parlia- 


ment! Well may he affirm that the plebiscitum was ‘ the Sadowa | 


of the Opposition.” 


The Ilouse of Peers, as we apprehended last week, has got ‘out | 
of hand,” and prepared for itself a humiliation. The majority of | 
the Lords, despite the warnings of the Duke of Richmond, their | 


nominal leader, have carried a series of amendments which take 
most of the value and all the grace out of the Land Bill, and which 
the Commons must reject. Lord Salisbury on Friday carried an 
amendment of which, as we have shown elsewhere, he clearly does 
not understand the effect, under which no tenant paying more than 


£50 a year is entitled to compensation for eviction; and other | 
d tL b j 


Tory lords have done even meaner things. On Friday, for 


instance, the Duke of Richmond carried one amendinent deny- | 


ing compensation to an ignee not approved by the land- 


lord, a direct though trifling increase to the landlord’s power; and 





another, forbidding tenants to let gardens to their labourers under | 


penalty of losing the protection of the Act; and a third, reducing 
the lease which is to exempt landlords from the Act from 31 to 21 
years. On Monday, led by Lord Clanricarde, the Peers re-estab- 
lished the presumption of law in favour of improvements having 
been made by the landlord,—a presumption entirely contrary to 


fact; on Tuesday they abolished the authority of juries as to 


matters of fact [Government assents to this] ; and finally, they | 
reduced the needful notice to quit from twelve months to six,— | 
perhaps of all the amendments the one which most clearly explains | 


their drift. 


Nothing is left untouched in the Bill except Mr. Bright's 
clauses, and every change made has been in the interest of the | 
landlord and against the tenant. It is impossible that the Com- 
mons should suffer their work to be mutilated in this way by a 
IIouse in which, as Lord Granville said, ‘‘the Government is 
powerless,” and in which the nation is entirely unrepresented. 
There is a /ocus penitentiz on Tuesday, when the report comes up ; 
but if the amendments remain, there will be another struggle be- 
tween the Houses. If the Lords yield, well—they will only have 
obstructed business ; but if they do not—and they are led by very 
determined men—there will be nothing for it but a new Session, a 
swift passage of the original Bill, anda heavy creation of Peers. 
We should not regret to see Mr. Gladstone foreed to this annoy- 
ing alternative, for it must come sooner or later. The machine 
cannot go on for ever with the draft horse pulling one way and 
the thoroughbred the other. The waste of power in the working 
beast is becoming too great for endurance. 








The French Government is trying to put down the International 
Society of Workmen by charging its members with the offence of 
belonging to a secret association. ‘Thirty-eight members are now 
under trial in Paris. It is asserted in the act of accusation that 
the Society includes 445,785 French members, 42,226 Swiss, 
80,000 English, 150,000 Germans, and 100,000 Austrians, or say | 
800,000 men in all; that its object is to foment strikes; that it has | 
caused strikes in different places ; that it advocates the democra- 
tic and social Republic, taxation on real property, and the aboli- | 
tion of conscription; that it was at the bottom of the recent 








**the sympathy which unites Austria and Italy,” which was «po. 
| onthe field of battle, and which he trusted would endure for ts 
The audience applauded enthusiastically, and newspapers in Franc ' 
and England are fall of sermons about the decay of international 
hatreds, The incident was, no doubt, a striking one, and mutual 
forgiveness is unquestionably a Christian precept ; but we must 
confess, nevertheless, to a little latent doubt. Supposing Austria 
| had not wanted to detach Italy from the Prussian alliance, woulg 
Herr Pollack have been so exceedingly effusive? Love your 
enemies, particularly when they can attack your Southern frontier 
—that is, we suspect, the present Austrian reading of the Gospel, 


| 
| 


The 29th June passed without the expected declaration of the 
infallibility of the Pope by the G2cumenical Council. The numbe 
of prelates who intend to speak is still very great, and a speech by 
Cardinal Guidi, the Archbishop of Bologna, who fled from his geq 
to Rome rather than by remaining sanction an “ usurpation,” 
| has given new energy to the malcontents. Although a Cardinal, 
, au Italian, aud a bigot, he denounced the dogma in Council as false, 

declaring that the Pope was only infallible when his Bishops 
concurred with him, reaffirming, in fact, the old idea that infallj. 
bility is an attribute of the Church, and not of any individual, 
{tis stated—on poor authority, however—that other Italian prelates 
are doubtful ; but there can be no question of the effect of the 
speech in encouraging the French and German remonstrants. The 
fact that it was delivered without interruption, save from the 
excitement of the assembly, should be noticed as evidence that the 
Council enjoys at least some freedom. 


The Order in Council to which we recently alluded, ag 


| containing a splendid concession from the Queen, was _pre- 
‘sented to Parliament on Monday. It has been most carefully 


| 
| 


worded, so as to avoid to the utmost any appearance of pressure; 
but the following sentences contain a frank acknowledgment 
that the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief is a subordi- 
nate of the Minister, —is, that is, liable to dismissal on his respon- 
sibility. ‘The form of the Order is a representation to the 
(Jueen approved by Her Majesty. ‘* As it is expedient to define 
the duties of the Field-Marshal commanding the Forces, I have 
the honour to request that your Lordship will be pleased to sub- 
mit for the approval of Her Majesty in Council that—subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of State for War, and to his respon- 
sibility for the administration of the Royal authority and preroga- 
tive in respect of the Army—the Field-Marshal shall, in addition 
to the military command conferred by the said letter, be charged 
with,” the discipline and distribution of the Army, and with “ the 


| duty of rendering such advice and assistance on military affairs as 


may be required of him by the Secretary of State for War.” It 
is the cue of the Department just now to call the change a slight 
one—though it will not be forgotten whenever Mr. Cardwell’s 
services to the country have hereafter to be enumerated—but next 
time the Minister is censured for anything he will not plead 
divided responsibility, or hesitate to meet the wishes of Parlia- 
ment by an order to his subordinate, the Field-Marshal. The 
difference is just the difference between your control of your 
friend’s servant, and your own. 


Mr. Gladstone on Monday “explained” the recent hubbub at 
the Admiralty, and the affair having been arranged, of course 
said as little as he could. Sir Spencer Robinson, the Controller, 
had resigned, because disqualified by an Order in Council for 
service at sea; but had been assured that Government had no 
intention of lowering either him or his oflice, and accordingly 
remained at his post. No communication of Mr. Reed’s intention 
to resign had been made either to himself or to the First Lord, nor 
did he think any such communication would be made ; nor do we, 
Sir S. Robinson having consented to remain. Nevertheless, we 


continue to believe that Mr. Reed’s resignation would have 


Parisian cnwuics; and that it approves and plans the assassina- | followed the Controller's, and that Government in pursuing so 


tion of the Emperor. There is a good deal of Lothair about all | 
that; but there can be little doubt that a society of workmen | 


| 
does exist on the Continent which is in sympathy with the ex- 
treme Reds, though it probably does not approve assassination. | 
The evidence, such as it is, rather tends to show that its Parisian | 
leaders have endeavoured to bring science to their aid for a street | 


fight, not for an act of murder. 


Acurious ceremony has been performed at Solferino, An Ossuary, 
or huge brick grave for bones, was consecrated there on 2{th June 
and at the banquet which followed Prince Humbert proy 
health of the ‘* Three Armies ” had there fought and fallen. 
Herr Pollack, the i entative, replied, speaking of 





(he, 


placable a course have shown more respect to the good of the 


Service than to their own dignity. 


The ex-(Queen of Spain has formally abdicated in favour of her 
son, the Infante Alfonso, whom she declares Alfonso XIL, King 
of Spain. She has at the same time issued a farewell manifesto, 
| in which she affirms that as a child the horrors of war surrounded 
| her cradle, as a girl the heated strife of parties allowed no time 
' for the law to take root, and as a woman she was expelled by the 
| ungovernable passions of men whom she would not mn. * reflect - 
ing upon this period, I cannot accuse myself of contributing with 
| deliberate intention either to the evils laid to my charge, or to mis- 
| fortunes which I was powerless to avert. A Constitutional Queen, I 
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have sincerely respected the laws.” ‘ Full of faith in the future 
Spain, solicitous for its greatness, integrity, and independence, 
teful for the support of those who were and are attached to me, 
forgetting the affronts of those who do not know me or insult me, 
for myself I ask nothing, but I would obey the impulse of my 
heart and the loyal sentiment of the Spaniards by confiding to 
their honour and noble feeling the destiny of a traditional dynasty 
and the heir of a hundred Kings.” There is some truth in the 
ex-Queen’s hinted defence, and some dignity in her peroration, 
put after all, she enjoyed and abused twenty years of nearly abso- 
dute power. The abdication will make little difference in Spain, 
where Alfonso XII. is but a Bourbon. 


of 


Mr. Grant Duff should remember that an iatellectual victory is 
very often a moral defeat. Colonel Sykes on Tuesday asked for 
some more compensation for the officers of the old Indian Army, 
who, he said, had not obtained all their guaranteed rights, deduc- 
tions having been made from their bonus fund. Mr. Grant Duff 
thereupon made a most able speech, disposing of their case—which, 
we may briefly remark, is bad legally, but good morally—but 
must needs hint that they had been too well treated already, their 
‘‘regiments having vanished into space.” Considering that very 
many of these officers succeeded in keeping their regiments, that 
many more were withdrawn by Government itself for civil 
employ, and that all faced death in order to keep them, a taunt 
of that kind, even if historically true, naturally excites great 
irritation. And when one thinks of it, to tell the butler that 
because the under-butler has tried to cut his superior’s throat 
deductions shall be made from his (the butler’s) wages, ‘s rather 
hard. It was, perhaps, the butler’s fault, but he thinks that 
as he fought for his master and paid in blood for his blunders 
censure hardly lies in his master’s mouth. 





The Admiralty has lost a man with a real genius for swindling. 
A clerk was dismissed in 1861 by the Duke of Somerset for mis- 
conduct without a pension. Finding that pensions were to be 
commuted, this man applied for the commutation of his own. 
The clerks in the Admiralty Pension Office considered his applica- 
tion, calculated the price, and finally, after making every inquiry 
but one, sent him £2,253, with which he removed to America. 
‘The one question they took for granted, as he, knowing official 
‘ways, was sure they would, was his right to any pension at all. 
No clerk had been appointed to check ¢hat detail. 


Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, Liberal, was on Saturday returned for 
Bristol by 7,827 votes, against 7,266 given to Mr. Hare. ‘The 
‘Conservatives assert that they have diminished the Liberal 
majority, but considering that the winner was a stranger and the 
loser a local man, that many Liberals were exasperated by the 
petition against Mr. Robinson—believing it to have been a Liberal 
petition—and that there was no very exciting matter before the 
public, the majority seems quite sufficient. It should not be for- 
gotten that Mr. Odger, who was defeated by Mr. Robinson in the 
recent test-ballot, on this occasion fairly supported the party 
which had rejected him. 


Sir W. M. James, Vice-Chancellor, has been appointed Lord 
-Justice of Appeal, and Mr. F. Bacon, Q.C., the Chief Judge in 
Bankruptcy, is appointed Vice-Chancellor. He will, in addition, 
perform all the duties of his new post. The arrangement saves 
money, but we must say seems to us inconvenient as well as 
Judges, of all men, should not be harassed to death 
by over-work, and we question the wisdom of cutting down the 
few prizes of a profession which, after all, secures good law 
without expense to the State. What is the saving of £1,000 
a year compared with the saving to the country which an unem- 
barrassed Chief Judge in Bankruptcy might effect, merely by 
looking into cases a little more closely than he can now afford 
time todo? ‘The Treasury is giving us splendid budgets, but a 
budget instead of justice is like a stone instead of bread. 


Some comment will, of course, be made on an item of £10,088, 
which appears in the Indian Home accounts as the cost of the pre- 
sents made by the Duke of Edinburgh to Indian Princes. We ob- 


ask a man to dinner, and then are compelled, not indeed to send 
him the bill, but to show him the one the butler has sent us. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, which cannot endure any changes in the 
War Office not suggested by itself, hints that the Spectator was 
wrong in praising General Balfour. It does not deny that he 
and Sir H. Storks have saved the country a million in stores, bué 
says his reduction in the number of iron bedsteads caused the 
State a large expenditure. Very possibly,—we know nothing of 
the incident ; but we do know that the million was saved, and 
would buy a good many bedsteads. Again, the Pall Mall Gazette 
says, ‘* We hear Anglo-Indians are extremely sceptical as to the 
General’s connection with the reductions after the mutiny, which 
followed naturally on the cessation of active warfare.” Well, 
there are stupid Anglo-Indians, as there are stupid Londoners ; 
but at all events, Lord Canning, Sir b. Frere, Sir R. Napier, Mr. 
S. Laing, Sir C. Beadon, Lord Elgin, and Lord Halifax, 
people of competent capacity and accurate knowledge, all con- 
curred in writing and circulating their belief that without General 
Balfour’s energy, knowledge, and ability those reductions would 
not have been carried out. The controversy does not matter 
much, except as a new illustration of English jealousy of Indian 
service. 


The Sioux embassy to Washington has failed. ‘‘ Red Cloud,” 
the Indian envoy, has had many interviews with the Secretary of 
the Interior, and in all of them has declared that he and 
his tribe have been defrauded, especially by a forged treaty 
surrendering his lands, which the Secretary produced, but which 
the Chief had never seen. The Secretary was kind and conciliatory, 
but never offered to cancel the Treaty. So at New York the 
Chiefs made speeches so powerful that they, even with the draw- 
back of an interpreter, carried away the audience ; but New York 
makes no effort to induce Government to give them adequate pro- 
tection. American action in this matter is discreditable. We are 
quite aware that a very bad case can be made out against the 
riding tribes of Indians, and can understand how philanthropy is 
paralyzed by a feeling that it is better even for themselves that they 
should disappear; but there is a tolerance in the States not only 
for those who extirpate them, but for those who swindle them of 
their lives by small rascalities, which is as inexplicable as it is 
disgusting. 

The text of President Grant's Message to Congress upon the 
relations of the United States to Cuba has reached this country. 
Its principal point, that an insurrection is only to be recognized 
by a neutral power when the insurgents have an organized 
government, means of maintaining war and raising revenue, a 
capital city, and prize courts, was correctly reported by cable, and 
amounts to a full justification of the conduct of England and France 
in conceding belligerent rights to the South. ‘There are, how- 
ever, some side points ; the most important being the savage man- 
ner in which the war is carried on, the Spaniards shooting 
twenty prisoners a day, while the Cuban Quesada acknow- 
ledges the slaughter in one day and in cold blood of 
650 prisoners ; and the contempt which the stern President pours 
upon the Cubans within the Union. It is not often that a 
sentence like this finds a place in an official document :—“ During 
the whole contest, the remarkable exhibition has been made of 
large numbers of Cubans escaping from the island, and avoiding 
tha risks of war, congregating in this country, at a safe distance 
from the scene of danger, and endeavouring to make war from 
our own shores, to urge our people into the fight which they 
avoid, and to embroil this Government in complications and 
possible hostilities with Spain.” 


Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, appears to 
be possessed of that extremely rare and inconvenient article, an 
over-sensitive conscience. Ile cannot endure to vote for a Bill 
increasing the grant to denominational schools, and has 
consequently resigned. When an ambitious man gives up 
his chance of a career from a conscientious scruple we have 
nothing to do but to respect his principles, even if we cannot, as 
in this case, appreciate his action. Mr. ‘Trevelyan has known for 
months that the Education Bill would be a compromise between 
the denominational and the secular schemes, and to make of a little 





jected to asimilar grant from Imperial funds for presents made in 
the colonies, but this one is quite fair. It was imperative on the 
Duke to make large presents to the Princes, and as he was for- 
hidden to receive any in return it was fair that the State should 
pay for them, the more so as the ultimate taxpayer, the native | 
of India, decidedly approved of the visit. It is a minor mis- 

fortune of our system that the grace is taken out of every cere- 
monial of this kind by the necessary publication of the bill. We 





! 





i less or a little more a question of conscience is only to make 


representative government impossible. Nevertheless, so many 


| people strain their consciences to live in the sunshine that we con- 
| fess to a lurking respect for a young official, however ill-advised, 


Que 


who strains it in order to be on the shady side of the hedge, 
gets an idea that if he made a promise he would keep it, 


b=) 


Consols were on Friday evening 923 to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——e—— 
LORD CLARENDON. 


ORD CLARENDON was not a great man, but his death 

is a loss both to the Cabinet and the country. To the 
former he brought a kind of aid which, of all the Cabinets that 
have ruled England, this one most requires, the aid of a 
thorough man of the world, not very earnest, not much 
inclined to sympathize with popular movements, not greatly 
respecting middle-class ideas of government, but shrewd, 
observant, incapable of excitement, and unusually fami- 
liar with men. An aristocrat by birth, a Whig by tradi- 
tion, a cosmopolitan by training, he was “ society,” “ good 
society,” embodied; and the criticism of “society,” though 
usually wrong, and always feeble, is a criticism which it is 
good for a Premier to hear before his measures are submitted 
to the world. It compels him to consider practicabilities as 
well as his own wishes for mankind. Any Bill of Lord 
Clarendon’s would possibly have been a very useless affair, 
but Lord Clarendon’s remarks on any Bill—his short, easily- 
worded private opinion as to its merits and defects—were 
things for statesmen to ponder with attention; with all the 
more attention if the would-be legislator were a man with the 
defect of the day, a tendency to exaggerate possible results. 
Like Lord Palmerston, Lord Melbourne, Sir C. Lewis, and, in 
a previous generation, Lord North, Lord Clarendon had a kind 
of courage, based on a large experience and deep knowledge 
of some sides of human nature, which, though not mental 
force, yielded many of its advantages—this one among the 
rest, that he could never believe that things would go so 
badly as politicians of the drawing-room were inclined to 
predict. A man of that kind is a loss to any Cabinet, and 
especially to a Cabinet in which every kind of capacity, except 
that of the keen, slightly patronizing family friend, is so fully 
represented. To the country his service was of a very similar 
kind. Lord Clarendon was one of the statesmen, now growing 
few, who believe that the world is still governed by indi- 
viduals, and individuals for the most part well-born,—who 
think that to know them, and to manage them, and be to them 
persona grata, is to be efficient. That idea, quite false in 
stormy times, and in countries where the opinion of ordinary 
citizens is in the last resort irresistible, is quite true in 
quiet times and in the Continental States with which 
Great Britain has in such times most to do; and Lord 
Clarendon was, under such circumstances, most efficient. He 
was quite capable of believing that Austria was sure to defeat 
Prussia because Austria was gentlemanly, or of underrating 
the force of a popular movement like that which forced 
Germany to fight Denmark, or of over-estimating, as in Ireland 
in the Birch affair, the mental feebleness of the masses ; but 
he was not capable of irritating Napoleon’s amour propre, or 
mistaking the drift of a slightly acid despatch from St. 
Petersburg, or being led into a trap by any individual 
diplomatist. He profoundly annoyed the country during 
the negotiations at Paris after the Crimean War, by assenting 
to the threats addressed to the Belgian Government and 
Press, but he put down the absurd pretensions of the Russian 
Plenipotentiary with a determined hand, and contrived to let 
the Emperor of the French feel that there were limits to 
English regard for his alliance, without setting Europe once 
more by the ears. There never was such a difficult part as he 
had then to play, with Russia beaten but haughty, Prussia full 
of sympathy for the North because Austria inclined to the 
West, Napoleon determined to have peace on any terms lest 


recent Greek affair also, in which none of his special qualities 
were of use—Greeks being diplomatists by nature instead of 
training—he, in our judgment, failed as a man of far legs, 
power would not have done; made a demand ipadmissible by: 
any State; got flurried, and, as we understand his last some. 
what apologetic speech, was conscious that he had beep 
flurried, and therefore was loud in words and rather feeble jn 
action, which was not his usual attitude. Still, the mistakes 
recorded of him are few, and cool, almost cynical as he was, 
indisposed to action, and jealous of popular pressure, he never 
forgot to maintain the place of his country among the nations 
of the world. Not being able to fear, he never skulked, 
though he had a trick of yielding the path rather than under- 
go the pushing in which brawnier and coarser men would 
have rejoiced. 

It is fortunate that Lord Clarendon’s place can be filled by 
a man who, to all his qualities and much of his special know- 
ledge, adds a certain strength and comprehension of popular 
forces which will make him a much more formidable opponent 
to any diplomatist with whom he may have controversy. 
Lord Granville’s administration of the Colonial Office has, in 
our judgment, been utterly bad,—so bad as to imperil the 
Empire; but it has been bad because based on a wrong idea, 
not bad because of any incapacity in the Secretary himself, 
On the contrary, he has been most firm in an injurious course, 
most adroit in securing the wrong end, most lucid in his 
exposition of erroneous facts, most dignified in his display of 
contempt for our most valuable friends. If the object of 
British statecraft were the isolation of Great Britain among 
English-speaking peoples, no one could have pursued it with 
more unswerving tenacity, with greater rigour of logic, or with 
a happier adaptation of means to ends than Lord Granville, 
who, moreover, wields a pen which gives to every argument 
he may employ even more than its natural incisiveness. It 
was not his method, but his end, which called forth the 
resistance which ultimately induced him, as a Member of a 
popular Government, to reconsider his course and retrace his 
steps. Let but the end be wise, and no one deserves more 
confidence than Lord Granville, and in the Foreign Office his 
end is nearly sure to be wise. He must as diplomatist, Liberal, 
and noble, mean peace without dishonour. He is not likély to 
vacillate, to lay down opinions without adhering to them, or to 
pay too much respect to momentary cries; he does not desire that 
England should be less than a great power ; and he is not afraid 
when the time comes, of decided action. No diplomatist has the 








he should be compelled to appeal to the Revolution, and 
Britain more than half ready to fight the world rather than | 
sign a peace without visible advantages; and the fact that he 
played it so as to retain the esteem, not to say the friendship, | 
of all sides, was proof of capacity of an unusual kind. Count 
Cavour, Baron Usedom,’or Sir James Hudson would have made | 
that Treaty a very different affair, but at a risk which Lord | 
Clarendon, while making a peace that has lasted, managed to 
avoid ; and in national as in private affairs, the cool club-man | 
who, whenever the matter is not of the first moment, can tell | 
you precisely what to do, is a very valuable ally. In 
dealing with America he has not been quite so fortunate, | 
failing, as it seems to us, to see the sentimental side 
of the American grievance, and believing that a victory 
in argument over Mr. Fish, particularly if it were a’ 
brilliant victory, would tend to remove an irritation which 


was only increased by his cool and lucid reasoning. In the 


smallest chance of taking him at a disadvantage, no people 
except his own will ever threaten him with effect, and, we 
may add, he will be no party to guarantees which he does not 
intend to enforce. Suave and cautious in speech, and cleat 
with his pen, full of cosmopolitan knowledge, hard as polished 
steel, yet when necessary as flexible, Lord Granville may yet 
prove the ideal Foreign Minister for Great Britain. At all events 
he will be in his place, and in the Colonial Office he is not, 
and the double gain may compensate the Cabinet for the loss 
it has undoubtedly sustained. ‘ 

The compensation will be all the moye perfect, if advantage 
be taken of the misfortune to bring new vigour into a 
Cabinet upon which man showers favours and Heaven blows. 
With Mr. Bright in retreat, and Mr. Childers ill, and Mr. 
Bruce unpopular, and Mr. Cardwell unappreciated, this 
Cabinet, all-powerful as it is, is not in the Commons really 
strong, and is specially weak upon the popular side. It will 
not be a bit stronger if Mr. Cardwell takes the Colonies, for 
then the Army must go to the Lords just at a moment when 
the Minister, to be strong against internal resistance, must be 
able to plead the Commons’ will. There is nothing in Lord 


| Kimberley’s career to show that he wishes the Empire to 


become a Holland; Lord de Grey will make the most perfect 
of Privy Seals; and as President of the Council Mr. Forster 
will not only be responsible for the department of which he 
is already the soul, but will bring to the Cabinet the aid of 
the one strong Radical whom Tories seem able to understand. 





THE DEAD-LOCK IN THE LORDS. 

ORD SALISBURY has lost his temper. The suggestion 

is irreverent, but it is nearly impossible, at least for 
outsiders, to account for his action on the Irish Land Bill by 
any other theory. He has always expressed himself excep- 
tionally zealous for the honour of the House of Lords, yet he 
has led the Peers for the second time into a cul de sac,—a posi- 
tion in which adyance is impossible, and escape can only be 
effected by a humiliating retreat. He has always said that 
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the House must on any great occasion not involving moral 


principle yield to the expressed will of the people; yet, after 
accepting the principle of a great measure, he has set himself 
to resist that will upon- points which are all-important, but in 
which no moral question is or can be involved. He himself 
selected the leader of his party in the Lords, effacing himself 
in the Duke of Richmond’s favour, yet he himself has 
thrown him over in the face of the whole country, after 
that leader had accepted a compromise on his and other 
followers’ behalf; and this not on a great question, but 
on a point which he himself declares to be one of 
detail. He is presumably anxious that his party should 
not be reduced to a mob, yet without any grave provocation, 
merely to reject a compromise his chiet had accepted, he 
throws it into such confusion that on Tuesday night Lord 
Malmesbury, ci-devant leader of his own side, most faithful of 
Tory henchmen, a man of the world, with an unusually placid 
temper, rises in fury to protest that Lord Salisbury is 
dragooning the House of Lords. This position of affairs 
cannot be one which he wanted, even if he really desires, as many 
people imagine, to bring about a collision between the Houses, 
and a final definition of the position to be assigned to the 
“Upper” one, for ina deliberate moment this battle-ground 
is the last he would have selected. No Peer with Lord Salis- 
bury’s brains and sense of honour would willingly fight the 
ultimate battle of the Lords upon a question in which their 
self-interest as a landowning caste is visibly involved, and no 
one with Lord Salisbury’s knowledge of men would select an 
Irish field for a struggle in which English appreciation alone 
could give him a chance of victory. It is not like the “ ter- 
rible Marquis,” either, when in a cooler mood, to raise such 
enormous issues upon a set of amendments which he defends 
as amendments of detail, which destroy a great measure with- 
out affecting its principle, which are not approved by those in 
whose interest they are drawn—namely, the Irish landlords— 
and some of which read as if they had been suggested 
by attorneys familiar with English law, but entirely un- 
acquainted with Irish practice. The great amendment of all, for 
instance, the reduction of the holding above which compen- 
sation for disturbance cannot be claimed from £100 to £50, 
sill work in a way opposed to every instinct of the party 
which carried the vote. They are opposed to the perpetua- 
tion of small farms, they desire consolidation, and they think 
the Bill above all injurious in that it protects very minute 
holdings. Consequently their leader carries a clause which 
makes it the interest of every petty tenant who buys an extra 
holding to keep the two farms distinct, to demand separate 
leases, to sublet if he can, or in any way he can devise to 
separate himself from himself in order to keep within the 
protective clauses of the Act. In the interest of consolida- 
tion, Lord Salisbury offers an enormous bonus, one-third of 
the freehold, upon tesselation. Consolidation is not effected 
in Ireland, as in England, by the mere will of the landlord, 
but by a gradual process of accretion of farms known among 
the plainspoken peasants as “gobbling up one’s neighbours,” 
Pat, who is doing well on twenty acres, buys Teague out of 
his ten acres, and thenceforward farms them both. Lord 
Salisbury, as an advocate for large farms, approves that pro- 
cess ; but as virtual leader of his party, who also approve it, 
risks the future of his Order, and endangers his own career 
to carry a clause which, as we are assured by experienced 
Trish landlords, will make that process impossible. There is 
scarcely an amendment carried in the Lords which it is 
possible for the Commons to retain; but this particular 
one, upon which they must encounter all hazards, was, 
we believe, suggested and carried in absolute ignorance of the 
consequences it would involve. Lord Salisbury has, in fact, 
involved the Lords in a conflict with the Commons, with the 
nation, and with the Government, in order to prevent a change 
in the customs of Ireland, which he and his followers are 
avowedly most anxious to encourage. He, par excellence 
the Peer who desires his House to be powerful or to perish, 
commits it to a serious and nearly hopeless contest upon 
a point which involves no principle,—for a principle 
cannot, as the Marquis would admit, be measured by a 
surveyor’s chain,—and which he can never have studied from 
the practical side. He has risked the security of his Order to 
give bya blunder a bonus to a system it hates. The truth is, 
we presume, that he had so fretted, and chafed, and fumed 
under the necessity of passing a Bill which he detests, that he 
leaped at the first apparent opportunity of “leaving his 
mark ’’ upon it and upon its authors. That is natural enough ; 


tumble fight; but that is not the course by which Lord Salisbury 
has won the confidence of the Peers,—a confidence, it appears, 
so complete that no breach of party discipline, no abnegation 
even on his part, can release his hold. 

The Peers are not much wiser than the Peer. The whole 
Opposition is responsible for the second fatal amendment, 
removing the clause which declares that in regard to improve- 
ments the presumption of law shal! be that they were made 
by the tenant. Somebody must have made them, and, as all 
Irish evidence shows, in the great majority of cases that 
somebody is the tenant. Nevertheless, the legal presumption 
is now in favour of the landlord; and as the tenant takes time 
and makes improvements as he can afford the money, he has 
seldom any documents by which to prove his claims. The 
Government propose to remove this cause of heartburning, 
but the Tory Peers rise as one man against such an 
invasion of privilege. The Duke proposes, Lord Cairns 
supports, Lord Salisbury does not resist, and the amend- 
ment is carried by 122 to 83. In this case there 
is no blunder; the majority know very well what 
they are doing; and there is, to English ideas, no very grave 
injustice, as the tenant can, if he likes, keep books as easily 
as the landlord. The presumption is law-made, as a con- 
venient aid to legal decisions, and might, without oppression, 
be settled either way. But the vote of the Lords calls up 
once more the old radical and dangerous question, who is to 
govern ‘—the men who are responsible for the peace of the 
country, and who are selected by the naticn to rule, 
or the six score or so of landed proprictors who pre- 
fer their privileges to that peace? The Cabinet affirms 
that in the peculiar circumstances of Ireland this particular 
change is essential to order, contentment, and loyal feeling ; 
the representatives of the people agree, by an immense 
majority, that it is necessary; and then 122 old gentlemen 
disagree, and by disagreeing, prohibit it. Is it possible, we do 
not say that good government, but that any government 
should go on under such conditions? Supposing even that the 
Commons restore the clause, and that the Peers yield—which 
they are not bound to do,—what is the use of all that delay, 
and needless irritation, and friction between the Legislature 
and the Executive? The Peers will say, or rather the Tory 
journals will say for them, that to raise that question is to 
menace the independence of the Upper House; but from whom 
does that menace come? No mob is threatening Peers’ 
windows, or likely to threaten them, on behalf of Irish 
tenants. The pressure comes from politicians alone, from 
responsible Ministers and Members of Parliament in both 
Houses, who see that the present condition of affairs is in- 
compatible with good government of any kind. If Govern- 
ment, supported by the people, is unable to pass a peace Bill, 
what remains for it but to choose among the only three 
courses open,—to resign, to coerce the Lords into rescinding 
their vote, or to bring forward some broad plan for reforming 
a House which has fallen hopelessly out of accord with the 
temper of the times? For Mr. Gladstone to resign would be 
to throw the country into confusion, as no other Ministry 
could last a week, and probably to leave a great consti- 
tutional question in the hands of irresponsible men, for the 
Radical rank and file would not, under such circumstances, 
be temperate ; to reform the House would require a constitu- 
tional struggle of the most bitter kind, a dissolution, and 
a suspension of all ordinary legislative work. Coercion is 
the only course; that is, a demand that the Peers shall 
reconsider their vote, under penalty of a formal prorogation, 
the reintroduction of the Bill, and the creation of a sufficient 
number of Peers to sweep it through the Lords. The effort 
is one which every minister would gladly avoid, for it only 
resolves the difficulty for a moment, at the cost of exasperating 
it for the future; but what is to be done? Lord Salisbury 
cannot govern, and he will not let anybody else, and the first 
duty of Ministers is to see that government go on. 





THE POLICE OF PARIS AND LONDON. 


T is pretty clear, from Colonel Henderson’s Report on the 

London Police, just sent to the Home Office, that in the 
eyes of their Commissioner the Police have but one defect. 
There are not enough of them. He meets every other 
charge with confidence, but on this he is evidently ready 
to plead guilty. The District Superintendents, who have 
been assailed as inexperienced, will improve with time; 
the dose of drill administered to the men, which has been 





one sees the same thing done every day in any rough-and- 


condemned as wearying, is “only just suflicient to enable 
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them to act in concert’; the lack of detectives which has been | whole districts being left unguarded because the Lord Mayor 
denounced is defended on the plea that a “detective force is | makes a progress, or Mr. Bradlaugh sees fit to hold forth on 
entirely foreign to the habits and feelings of the Nation,” and | the benefits and beauties of Atheism in Hyde Park. Ang it 
that consequently the ancient force of fifteen men has been | is still more true that it would supply a still greater need—g 
increased to one superintendent, three chief inspectors, 40 body of men who could not be denounced as soldiers, but who 
serjeants, and 160 constables, and is working with great | also could not be kicked into hospital by the London roughs, 
success. As to the conduct of the Police, it could hardly be , Moreover, every atom of this force is utilized by a careful system 
better, and on this point the Commissioner produces some | of selection, which renders drill unnecessary, and, in fact, 
remarkable statistics. It is clear that the Force, though it supersedes ordinary policemen by whole brigades of experienced 
may be inclined to colour up evidence in suspicious but not inspectors. The very appearance of a sergeut-de-ville gives 
provable cases, to levy some kinds of black mail, or to hit one the idea that one is in presence of a quick, intelligent 
very hard when the opponent is a rough, and though its| member of society, very far indeed from being the stupidest 
return of dismissals for bad conduct is high, 203 in one year, | man in the street or district under his care. The English 
is singularly free from ordinary crime. In 1869, out of | policeman,even in the capital, is generally a countryman by birth 
8,883 men in the Force, only twenty were charged before a | and education, and owes his reception into the service quite ag 
magistrate, and only one convicted of any serious offence— | much to his broad shoulders and his well-developed muscles, 
arobbery. The Commissioner admits only the one charge,—|as to any very extraordinary mental qualities. A  seryent. 
that he has not enough of men ; and certainly the statistics he | de-ville, although, perhaps, as a rule, physically inferior to his 
gives are sufficiently alarming. During several hours of the English rival, more than makes up in intelligence for any 
day the whole Police duty of this enormous metropolis, with | inferiority in thews and sinews. He has, nine times out of 
its population of 3,300,000, its area of 688 square miles of | ten, served his time in the Army, and risen there to the rank 
houses, its 4,400 known professional criminals, and its im- | of sous-officter. This rank alone is a proof of his possessing a 
measurable wealth—its mere rental being £19,804,002 a|certain amount of instruction, and what is often at least 
year—is left to 800 men, less than a single regiment, not a/ as valuable,—a very considerable knowledge of the world and 
man to a square mile, probably not 3 per cent. of a man per |its ways. Only those who leave the Army with the very 
street. There are, no doubt, 8,883 men on the roll of the | highest testimonials are admitted into the Police, and even 
Force, but of these 1,099 are employed on special duties | then they have to serve a year as supernumeraries before being 
which ought to be, but are not, paid for by the Imperial | regularly enrolled. 

Government, such as guarding the dockyards, palaces, parks,| Twelve thousand men of that kind—the proper number, 
and official departments; 1,026 are on station or detached if Paris is to be the standard—supported by 15,000 
duty ; 500 are sick or on leave; and only 4,996 remain for; armed “Gardes,” would protect London as no city ever yet 
street patrol, of whom two-thirds must remain on night work, | was protected ; and though we do not want so many, we do 
while the remaining third is distributed into three reliefs. | want, it is clear, many more than we have, and were London 
Colonel Henderson further shows that the number has only | once organized under a single, and therefore powerful and 
been increased by 1,000 since 1848, though 225,000 houses, | dignified government, we should have them. It is folly to 
or twelve cities like Norwich, have within that period been | talk of expense. The entire expense of the Police Force of 
added to the Police jurisdiction, and dozens of Acts have been | London, the whole cost of our grand insurance against pillage, 
passed, each imposing upon them some new duty. fire, and assault, is less than 2s. per house, less than three 
It is clear from these statistics alone that London requires | days’ rental of the cheapest house in the Metropolitan district, 
more Police, many more police, and they may be strengthened | not a fourth of the sum we pay for the maintenance of an army 
by a comparison with some which we have just received from | of paupers twelve times as numerous as the Police. We can pay 
Paris, That city, great as it is, is for all purposes of efficient | for efficient protection, and we ought to have it, even if Mr. 
supervision less than a third the size of London. It contains, | Lowe has to expend the next surplus in surrendering the House 
it is true, nearly half as many people; but they are packed | duty toits proper owners, the citizens of the great municipalities. 
into a fourth of the space, and in houses which seem | To make London thoroughly safe the Force should be increased 
to have been specially built to facilitate police surveil-| just thirty per cent. in number and one-half in cost, part of 
ance. It is obviously far easier to obtain information as to | the new money being expended in the creation of a new and 
the whereabouts of a suspected or guilty person in a city where | better paid grade of officers, staff serjeants, or what not, 
he can never either leaye his own abode or enter that of a| occupying posts to which the average policeman could look 
friend without the knowledge of the concierye, than in a town | forward as the almost certain reward of courage, good conduct, 
like London, where anyone can put his latch-key in his pocket, | and civility. In that one item of courage alone we demand 
and keep even his own servants in ignorance of his move-| of our police more than we demand of average soldiers, and 
ments. And the same style of house-building gives another | nobody ever thought of giving a policeman a decoration. The 
great advantage to the French police, insomuch as the popu- | highest honour he ever receives is a reward from the Police 
lation is thereby much more concentrated, human beings being | Magistrate, the widest fame he ever enjoys is a curt word of 
piled in stories one above another in a manner unknown even | praise in a daily paper. Suppose we had an Order of Merit, 
in the most densely populated districts of London. Never-| marked by a medal, for our Civie Police ? 
theless, though the distances to be covered are so much 
smaller, the number of men employed is positively greater. pa 
The total number of Serye nts-tle. Ville pn Ang or is PARISH COUNCILS. 
more than 4,000; but the Sergents-de-Ville ave far from I ORD SANDON raised a debate on Tuesday in the House 
being called on to perform all the multitudinous,—and,| 14 of Commons which all politicians, and more especially 
we cannot help adding, incongruous,—duties our own Police | all politicians interested in ecclesiastical progress, will do well 
are expected to fulfil. The Garde de Paris, a body from| to ponder. His motion for leave to bring in a Bill intended 
four to five thousand strong, relieves the French Police | to establish Parish Councils—why Parochial Councils, Lord 
properly so called of innumerable duties which at home are| Sandon, any more than Towny Councils ?—is the first sub- 
performed by the men under Colonel Henderson’s orders. | stantive expression of a desire which has for years been grow- 
These “Gardes,” half-soldiers, being armed and equipped} ing up in the Church of England, and the beginning of a 
as such, both foot and horse, are to be seen mounting | controversy which will not end until that desire has been 
guard at the theatres and public buildings, clearing the way | secured. The laity who support the Church want, in its 
and keeping order on opera nights or at Court receptions, | interest as well as their own, to obtain more power over its 
at entertainments at the foreign embassies or at Mademoiselle | local action. At present they have none at all. By an 
Trois-Etoiles’ grand ball, in fact, wherever their services are | absurd anomaly in the system, while they possess through 
required, just as our mounted police are employed. When | Parliament absolute power over the whole Church as a cor- 
riots like those of last month occur, the “Gardes de Paris” poration—the right, legal and moral, to arrange its services, to 
assist the Sergents-de-Ville in maintaining order, and take the | regulate the selection of pastors, to re-write, abolish, or add to 
place of the latter when barricades arise, or when firearms are | its creeds, liturgy, and Articles, to declare the Koran canonical, 
made use of bythe mob. It is happily true that we in London | or to prohibit ordination—they have locally no kind of power 
are not often likely to want the Police for such services, but it | whatever; exercise no influence on the choice of their pastor ; 
is none the less true that on extraordinary occasions, such as | have no means, practical or theoretical, of removing him, and 
the opening of Parliament, a Royal visit to the City, or the | cannot prevent him from performing the services as if he had 
like, the existence of such a force would prevent the regular! a freehold in them as well as in his tithes. They can, no 
Police from being withdrawn from their ordinary duties, and| doubt, “appeal to the Bishop,” that is, can petition 
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another clergyman who is legally nearly powerless to inter- | every turn. 


IIe might plead his office for ever, and with as 


ose a moral authority which he is most unwilling to | little effect as if he were pleading the colour of his hair. We 


strain, or indeed to exercise; but as laymen or parishioners | 


they can do nothing except grumble or secede. This abso- 
lute independence of the clergyman, an independence enjoyed 
under our system by no other local officer, has of course its 

ood side, or it would not have endured so long; but it has 
also its bad side, and of late years the weight of evil has 
seemed to the public mind to preponderate. On the one hand 
the Vicar—we use the word as the best to express any kind of 
incumbent of a benefice—has been tempted by conscientious 
or other motives to use his power much more frequently and 
strongly than he did when the world and the clergy cared less 
either for services or for creeds; and, on the other hand, the 
parishioners, who are also affected by the forces which have 
woke up the clergyman, feel a new and a strong desire for a 
share in controlling eeclesiastical affairs. If he has learned to 
care to exchange the gown for the surplice, they have learned 
to care to encourage or prevent him. ‘The tendency of the 
vicar, thoroughly aroused to a sense of duty, penetrated with 
some undefined notion of a mystic prerogative inherent in his 
office, and armoured in legal immunities, is towards sacer- 
dotalism, occasionally in very extreme forms; while the 
tendency of the parishioners, who also are full of new zeal, 
who in their hearts despise sacerdotalism, and who are 
trained to believe in representative government as the ideal 
system, is towards the concentration of all power in lay hands. 
The two tendencies of course clash; “Ritualism’’—i.c., the 
controversy whether ecclesiastical ceremonies should be sym- 
bols or not—supplies a limitless battle-field ; and in half the 
parishes of England there is war, more or less open, between 
people and parson, to the lasting disadvantage of the Church, 
which loses, first, all hope of regaining seceders accustomed to 
command rather than to obey their ministers ; secondly, a con- 
siderable amount of energy wasted in endless parochial squab- 
bles; and lastly, the enormous benefit which any institution 
derives from being in accord with the circumstances and ideas 
amidst which it exists. The parish organization, which in 
the sixteenth century was in harmony with all around it, isin 
the nineteenth a monarchy, while every other institution is, 
in theory or fact, republican. So great is this latter loss, that 
it is recognized openly by the Bishops, some of whom are 


charging their clergy to consult the laity more; while others, 
like Dr. Claughton—surely a Churchman if there is one— 
of laymen so care- 


are summoning diocesan ‘“ conferences ”’ 
Some- 


fully organized that they are really elected Synods. 
thing more than this, however, is required to content opinion. 
We shall have the Diocesan Synods; but there must be 
Parish Synods too, of some kind or other, if the Church is 
fairly to place itself en rapport with the people, if the parson 
is ever to be supported as well as controlled by the laymen he 
is selected to guide, if the Church is ever to be rescued from 
its tendency towards dignified isolation. It is in the parish 
rather than the diocese that the want of control is felt, in the 
parish that the vicar can give the rein to his fancies, in the 
parish that the laity desire a legal and a direct mode of re- 
cording their opinion, and making it in some degree effective. 
Lord Sandon proposes to realize this desire in an extremely 
moderate and cautious, but still effective, way. He would 
allow the whole body of ratepayers to elect a Council of 
“Sidesmen’’—not less than three or more than nine in number 
—and invest them with a veto on any innovations suggested 
by the Vicar in the “accustomed manner and times of con- 
ducting the services and ministrations of the Church, in the 
ornaments and decorations of the church, or of the minister, 
or in the furniture or fittings of the church.” The Council 
would, moreover, subject to Church law, exercise an initiative 
in making changes; but in this case, unless the Council were 
unanimous, the Vicar would have an appeal to the Bishop, who 
might veto the alterations. The Council would also act as 
trustee for any funds assigned or bequeathed for the repair, 
maintenance, or improvement of the church buildings, would, 
in fact, assume all the ecclesiastical powers now belonging to 
that rather vague entity, ‘the parish.” These are moderate 
rights; but it is quite clear that a body thus constituted 
would gradually accrete power to itself, that it would become 
in many instances a Presbytery, and at once conirol the Vicar 
and protect him against the Bishop. Elected bodies in a 
country like this, if only decently successful, always accrete 
power, and especially power over individuals. 








do not know that such interference would be beneficial, but 
after all it would only formalize the informal criticisms now 
uttered in every parish; and, as Mr. Gladstone said in the 
debate, we have to choose between two evils, one of which, 
and a pressing one just now, is an independence in the 
minister often amounting to freakishness, The change 
would gradually become, as Lord Sandon admitted, a very 
serious one, even if no new powers be conceded—and if the 
Councils succeeded, new powers would be heaped on their 
heads—and the country, if it agrees to their establishment, 
will have to consider carefully the method of their election. 
Lord Sandon’s plan, we feel sure, will not work. There 
must be some representation of minorities, or the big 
squire will be absolute in Greenfield and the Dissenting 
minister in Smoketon, and we shall have  secessions 
headed by the clergyman; some separate representation 
will be claimed by the congregation as apart from 
the ratepayers—as, for example, in Catholic or strongly Non- 
conformist parishes; and the right of women to vote on a 
matter which concerns them as closely as the men will be 
vehemently denied and maintained. There is matter for 
months of discussion in those details, but though Lord 
Sandon’s Bill will not pass either this session or any other, it 
contains an idea sure to fructify,—all the more because it 
offers a compromise which may give the Patronage system for 
the time a new lease. If the present arrangements continue, 
that system will go down; but if the parishes should obtain, 
as Lord Sandon proposes, a veto on eccentricity, they may for 
some time to come accept that, instead of the veto on nomi- 
nation which they are beginning to demand, and which, 
sooner or later, is sure to fall into their hands. 

Ve do not intend in these observations to decide the 
question of Parish Councils once for all in the aflirmative. 
The objections to the scheme, as tending to place the power of 
teaching in the hands of the ignorant, are very formidable, 
and may ultimately outweigh in the minds of moderate men 
all its obvious benefits. But we wish to convey strongly our 
belief that, be the results bad or good, it is towards some 
scheme like Lord Sandon’s that events drift, and with them 
the public mind, and to impress on our readers the necessity 
of thinking out some such modé of bringing lay influence to 
bear upon parochial action. They will get much light from 
the debates upon the Education Bill and the constitution of 
the Schcol Boards, and more from the two votes in the House 
upon the expulsion of the Bishops and examinations for the 
degree of D.D. The State is swaying in all its arrangements 
towards the Democratic ideal, and if the Church will not or 
cannot keep in some degree pace with the State, the bond 
will yet be rent asunder, to the indefinite injury of both. 


THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE. 

T is just forty-two years since Lord Brougham, in his great 
speech on Law Reform, called attention to the necessity 

of organizing a proper system of appeals from the Colonial 
Courts; and it is thirty-seven years since that necessity was 
recognized by the Legislature when it created the present 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Before that time 
appeals had long been brought to the Sovereign in Council, 
but the process was slow and unsatisfactory. The Privy 
Council only sat nine days in the year for legal business, and 
during the last twelve years of the old tribunal 517 appeals 
were lodged, of which not more than 129 were heard. “To 
counteract in some degree,” said Lord Brougham, in his 
speech of 1828, “the delays necessarily arising from the 
distance of the Courts below, and give ample time for inquiry 
into so dark and difficult matters, the Court of Review should 
sit regularly and at all seasons. It is your bounden duty, 
among these countless millions whom you desire to govern all 
over the globe, not to suffer a single unnecessary addition to 
the inevitable impediments which the remote position of this 
seat of Empire throws in the way of correct and speedy 
justice.” In an earlier part of his speech he had said, “‘ The 
judges should be men of the largest legal and general informa- 
tion, accustomed to study other systems of law besides their 
own, and associated with lawyers who have practised or 
presided in Colonial Courts.” No doubt when the Act con- 


The *Gouncil, | stituting the present Judicial Committee was passed, it 


for example, would have no authority to interfere with the | was the intention of the Legislature that these principles 


vicar’s preaching; but everybody knows that if he preached 
extremely distasteful doctrine his Council would check him at 


should be adopted. The allowance made to certain 


| Indian or Colonial Judges who should be added to 
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the Judicial Committee by the Crown, the large powers 
given to the Crown of selecting the members of the Judicial 
Committee from all acting and retired judges of the superior 
Courts, and requiring the attendance of the acting judges 


whenever that should appear necessary, the latitude allowed | 


to the Judicial Committee of sitting at all times when the 
state of business required, show that promptitude and elasticity 
were the main objects of the new scheme. How comes it that 
these ends have not been attained? Why is it that at the 
present moment there are 350 appeals pending before the 
Judicial Committee, of which 200 come from Calcutta alone ? 
It is clear that the amount and variety of the business brought 
before the Judicial Committes are excessive. That Court has 
to hear appeals from India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Malta, Hong Kong, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, 
Sierra Leone, the West Indies, the Consular Courts, the 
Admiralty Court, and the Court of Arches, besides appeals 
from the Lord Chancellor in lunacy cases, and applications for 
the prolongation of Patents. It is the supreme authority in 
all property cases in five dependencies—for India is really a 
Pentarchy—and forty colonies ; over all international cases, and 
over the English Church. No Court has its position or its 
variety of labour, and in none is delay more injurious to the 
world, and in none is the delay so great. The whole of this 
vast business is entrusted to twenty-six members, who keep up 
but one quorum of three, who sit intermittently, and who, as 
their file shows, are years behind their work. 

It may be worth while considering whether there is not 
something in the constitution of the Judicial Committee which 
needs a radical change. The principle which underlies the 
whole body is that of gratuitous service. A court composed 
of a certain number of judges who are in full service elsewhere, 
of some ex-Chancellors whose attendance is constantly required 
in the House of Lords, of two retired colonial judges with an 
allowance of £400 a year each besides their pensions, and 
certain retired judges who have earned their pensions by 
serving at least fifteen years, can scarcely be expected to sit 
with much regularity. Some of the members are too busy to 
attend, others may be excused for what the 7Z’mes calls 
indolence, though coming at the close of a life of hard work, it 
deserves a gentler name. The example of Lord Kingsdown, 
who, after declining a paid judgeship, took a virtual lead in 
the Judicial Committee, is not likely to be always followed. 
Besides, as the work accumulates, the strain upon such men 
becomes too great. If the Court has to be enlarged, it will be 
impossible to fill up the new places by inviting volunteers. 
The importance of the cases which come from India, and the 
magnitude of which requires as much patience as their difliculty 
needs exceptional study, the number of various laws and 
various languages which haye to be taken into account when 
all our colonies bring their appeals to the one seat of Empire, 
are grave matters for consideration. Is it fair to expect that 
one who has devoted his life to the law of his country, shall 
occupy the leisure of his age in new and more complicated 
questions ; that an equity judge shall enter into details of 
steering, and a special pleader fathom the niceties of Hindoo 
inheritance? Even if this be answered in the affirmative, 
will the suitors be satisfied? Are we sure that in following 
such a principle we are taking the right course to insure speedy 
and correct justice? It is all very well to say that pensions 
should be earned, and that so long as work can be done for 
the public there should be no final retirement. But after all, 
the number of those who are not partially engaged is small, if 
we take the whole list of the Judicial Committee. Every now 
and then the ranks of the volunteers have to be swelled 
by a suspension of the sittings in the Chancery Court of 
Appeal, in the Rolls Court, or in the Court of Admiralty. 
It may be that the state of business in those Courts 
can afford an occasional interruption, but even with such 
assistance the arrears are accumulating. We are told that 
the case of Mr. Jackson is likely to be delayed for nearly a 
year; Mr. Voysey’s case cannot come on under the present 
system till the recovery of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Whatever may be thought of the merits of these two cases, 
and of the merits of many others which have agitated the 
Church, it is of the highest importance that they should be 
brought to a ready solution. We may not feel for the anxiety 
to which our distant colonists are exposed by delay, although, 
as Lord Brougham said in the passage already quoted, the 
further they are removed the greater should be our alacrity in 
doing them justice. But it must be obvious to everyone that 
where a clergyman is accused of immorality or of heresy, each 
day’s unnecessary delay is an injury both to himself and the 








ies 
Church. Such cases as these bring the present grievance home 
to us, and urge the necessity of areform. And yet if this be 
the result of charges against one or two clergymen, what 
ought to be said about the two hundred appeals from 
Calcutta ? 

The necessity for some change will no doubt be generally 
admitted, but it is not easy to say what form the changs 
ought to take. It is possible, no doubt, to make the Jy. 
dicial Committee work satisfactorily without any legislative 
interference. The Crown has the power to admit any 
number of the existing staff of Judges into the Privy Council, 
and to summon them to the sittings. The two present 
vacancies may be filled up, and even while the fifteen Com. 
mon-Law Judges are engaged with the circuits, the Election 
Judges are free. We do not recommend this expedient, but 
it is practicable. Another plan would be to appoint three or 
four permanent and salaried members of the Judicial Com. 
mittee. To this, however, there are many objections. A 
third project remains, and at the time that the Lord Chancellor's 
law bills have passed the House of Lords, it may be worthy of 
consideration. Why should not the Judicial Committee he 
made a branch of the High Court of Appeal? We believe 
there is some provision in Lord Hatherley’s Bill for the four 
regular judges of the High Court of Appeal becoming members 
of the Judicial Committee, if they are sworn of the Privy 
Council. It would surely simplify matters if Appeals to the 
Crown in Council were referred to the High Court of Appeal, 
and if the judgment of that Court was adopted by the Crown 
in the same manner as the Sovereign now acts upon the re- 
commendations of the Judicial Committee. The retired Indian 
Judges who are now members of the Judicial Committee, the 
Archbishops who are now summoned to be present at ecclesias- 
tical appeals, might easily be added to the High Court as assessors, 
and might add to the weight of its decisions upon the matters 
within their special province. The field from which such 
assessors could be chosen might be much wider than when it 
has to be restricted to members of the Privy Council, and as 
any Bishop might sit on ecclesiastical appeals, so any number 
of Indian or colonial judges might be called in for cases brought 
from India or the colonies. It appears to us that it would be 
a practical convenience to have one Court of Appeal for the 
whole Empire. The main question is whether the new Court 
would carry as much weight as the old one. Appeals would 
still be brought nominally to the Crown in Council, and the 
decision would still be pronounced by the Sovereign, although 
acting on the judgment of a court of law, and not on the 
advice of a judicial committee. It is essential for our 
prestige as an Empire, and for the influence which our 
laws are to exercise over the Eastern nations, that the 
right of appeal to the Crown itself should remain unshaken. 
But so long as the Crown receives the appeal and pronounces 
its decision, the intermediate steps are of comparatively little 
moment, and we are not bound to keep up the illusion. 
Whether a body constituted like the Judicial Committee will 








be a surer exponent of colonial law than such a body as the 
High Court of Appeal depends to some extent on the organiza- 
tion of the latter, and if these additional duties are to be 
entrusted to it, it ought to be as elastic as the Judicial Com- 
mittee was designed to be, nor should it ever be allowed to 
relapse into the languor which now attends Lord Brougham’s 
great invention. 


A BRAVE MAN. 

HE ship Serica, of 560 tons burden, sailed from Liverpool on 

the 8th of December, 1867, having on board the captain, 
‘Thomas Cubbin—to whom we are indebted for this story—his 
wife, aud two children (one of them eleven years of age and 
‘‘ocean-born,” the other aged nineteen months), and a crew of 
fourteen. By March in the following year, being near the 50th 
meridian of east longitude, and not far from the southern tropics, 
they fell in with very variable and ominous-looking weather. The 
captain, seeing that the barometers stood steady at 29.80, hoped 
that this was but the edge of a hurricane that he supposed to be 
then passing over the Mauritius. On the 13th of the month this 
hope was at an end. A storm more violent than the old seaman 
had ever seen—who, for the first time in his life, had him- 
self lashed to the poop—broke ever the ship. ‘ What is the 
weather like?” asked his wife, whom he had told to go below 
and pray. ‘ ‘It looks like the mouth of hell,’ I said, and 
told her to attend to her prayers.” ‘ The sea looked like great 
avalanches of water coming out of the clouds.” ‘The iron tiller of 
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the rudder was first bent, then broken short off by the waves. 
The fore and mizen masts were cut away; the mainmast fell, 
smashing the best boat to pieces. The next best boat had had 
her stern knocked out by the sea; the smallest had been split 
open at both ends. By this time the barometer had fallen 
98.80. ‘The crew lost heart, tried to get at the rum, deter- 
mined at all events to leave the ship. The captain, on the 
other hand, was resolved to stick to it to the last. For days 
by the force of a superior will he had his own way. Everything 
available, cargo, anchors, &c., were thrown overboard to lighten 
the ship. ‘The men were kept, almost by main force, at the 
pumps, and not allowed even to sound the depth of water. But 
meanwhile the terror of being carried down by the sudden foun- 
dering of the ship was increasing on board, and had infected every 
one, the captain only excepted. His courage even held out when, 
either by accident or by design, the carpenter broke a hole in the 
chamber of the largest pump, but he could no longer control his 
crew. The boats and a raft were got ready, and stored with such 
provisions as could be got together,—the crew, always under the 
terror of an immediate foundering of the ship, being most un- 
willing to go down into the hold. In one boat, twenty feet long, 
five feet broad amidships, and twenty inches deep, were the captain, 
his wife and two children, and five of the hands. ‘The other boat, 
somewhat larger in size, held the rest. The smaller was 
strengthened, or, at all events, made to look more comfortable and 
secure, by the addition of four or five inches of canvas stretched 
as stanchions round the gunwale. ‘his was made while they were 
still under the lee of the ship, now a water-logged wreck. Of this 
they were soon to see the last. ‘ At three p.m., or thereabouts 
{on March 17], the sheep and pigs made a great noise, the dog 
barked furiously, the doomed ship made a final plunge, and went 
down, head foremost.” A very painful deed had now to be done. 
The dog, the captain knew, would soon be after them. The men 
pulled hard for an hour to get free of him, but in vain. “I saw 
something,” he says, ‘‘ coming up astern. I thought at first it was 
a large shark. But no! on nearer approach we found it was the 
dog.” It was an old friend, a great favourite of the children; the 
wife begged hard that it might be taken on board, but this 
was impossible; ‘all the water we had would have been 
none too much for him alone, he being a large dog.” ‘ As 
soon as he came up one of the men killed him. I could 
not myself look on, but shut my eyes until it was over, and 
heard them say, ‘he has sunk.’” Had Miss Burdett Coutts been 
there,” says the honest captain, who evidently considers that lady 
to be the incarnation of general benevolence, ‘I think she would 
also have agreed, seeing the necessity.” ‘Their position now was, 
on the whole, not unfavourable. The sea was calm; they were 
not more than two hundred and fifty miles distant from the 
island of Bourbon, and they had a fair supply of provisions on 
board, biscuits, cheese, wine, and some water. ‘The wife and the 
smaller boy were much blistered by the sun; otherwise, all 
were in tolerable comfort and good spirits. Both the boys 
slept soundly; so did the crew; but both the Captain and 
his wife were constantly wakeful. At sunset on the 20th of March 
the captain thought that they could not be more than thirty miles 
from Bourbon. But here a bitter disappointment awaited them. 
The weather became unsettled, and the sea rose. At daybreak it 
became evident that they could not make the land. Nothing 
remained but to run for Madagascar. It was very hard, for all 
about them were fragments of driftwood, sugar-cane, &c., and 
plenty of land birds were in sight. ‘The crew murmured ; but the 
captain, using a pious fraud about the distance, had his way. 
The sea was now very high, so high that the ‘steer oar peaked 
with its butt under the after-thwart,”—that is, if we 
interpret the words right, fastened at an clevation of about 
45°, ** put its blade under.” Again the weather moderated, and 
now the great trouble was the want of water. ‘The elder boy, the 
“ocean-born,” as the father proudly calls him, bore his troubles 
without a murmur, but the little one cried incessantly for water. 
The crew were not quite as brave as they might have been, talking 
of “ giving in,” and soon. ‘I felt annoyed,” says the captain, 
whose manly words we must quote, “got up, and said, ‘ Look here, 
I am not at all sanguine that we shall reach the coast ; but as 
long as I have life I shall hope, and as long as I have the least 
hope, I will work ; and any one that will not do the same, I expect 
them to lighten the boat by giving up our company, and, when 
you are all done and gone, my wife and myself will try.’ She said, 
‘We will!’ I think I must have looked very angry, for it 
had the effect of stopping their murmurs for that time.” On 
March 24 a new danger threatened them. A large shark made 
some determined rushes at the boat. ‘The captain made him sheer 





off, first by a smart blow from a loose thwart, then with a poke 
from the steering oar. On March 25 they drained the water- 
beaker. It gave them a pint-and-a-half of muddy water. This 
was their last. Nothing remained but to drench themselves with 
salt water; the little boy had to be watched incessantly lest he 
should drink it. On the morning of March 26 land was sighted ; 
at sunset they approached it near enough to see that there was an 
unbroken line of heavy surf along it. ‘The captain, always true 
to himself, would have had the landing put off till the morning, 
when the light would have given them a better chance, but all 
were against him; the mother cried out that neither she nor the 
child could live through another night; and the attempt was 
made. ‘As soon as we got on the back of the surf, my wife 
said, ‘Turn back.’ I replied, *'Too late, Mary. Give way, men, 
life or death.’” In the forepart sat the two children, the younger 
still crying, the elder, who held him in his arms, comforting him 
with *** Hush! Jimmy, darling, plenty of water in a few minutes!” 
These the mate, a fine swimmer, was to look after; the captain 
was to attend to his wife. In the first breaker the boat was 
upset. ‘The boat turned upon us, and we were a_ short 
time under her.” ‘The captain got out first, next one of the ship- 
boys, then the wife, then the other boy. The boys held the 
woman’s hands across the keel of the boat. At the forepart of 
the boat was a seaman. ‘Immediately afterwards I had hold, 
and was just at my wife's side, reaching to take hold of her, when 
the boat turned over again. We were then all four thrown to- 
gether, my wife and the boys keeping fast hold of each other; | 
told them to hold fast, and was behind them, swimming and push- 
ing them in before me. Not more than one minute from this, the 
boat either turned again, or fell off the sea upon me, giving 
me a fearful blow, which dislocated some of my ribs. Very 
shortly after my feet touched ground between the seas. I then 
shifted my position, got before them, dragging them in as 
the sea came, and holding against the drawback.” The sea- 
man does nothing but save himself, though the captain catches 
him by the waistband of his trousers, and holds on till he has to 
loosen his grasp to secure his wife. ‘Then he sees a tall figure, per- 
fectly naked, passing along the beach. It must, he thinks, be a 
native ; to his surprise it is the mate. ‘+ Then,” his wife, dead or 
alive, being on shore, *‘ I thought for the first time about my 
children. ‘'They are lost, 1 suppose,’ says the mate.” It was too 
true; they were lost. ‘The last we knew of them was our poor boy 
singing the lines, ‘ ‘leach me to live, that I may dread the grave as 
little as my bed,’ his last words; and the child crying for water 
when the boat turned over.”—a most pathetic end,—drowned at 
the shore after six hundred miles in an open boat. The good cap- 
tain and his wife got safely, we rejoice to say, to England, after a 
variety of adventures, for which we refer the reader to his simple, 
manly narrative.* 





RECENT SOLAR RESEARCHES. 

VINCE the great eclipse of August, 1868, our knowledge 
respecting the constitution of the Sun has been steadily 
progressing. One discovery after another has been made, and 
there really seems to be no reason for believing that we have as 
yet nearly reached the limits of the knowledge which spectroscopic 
analysis is capable of supplying. Indeed the invention of a new 
form of spectroscope—the ingenious automatic spectroscope of 
Mr. Browning—promises soon to be rewarded by a series of 
discoveries as important as any which have hitherto been made. 
We propose briefly to indicate the present position of our know- 

ledge respecting the great central luminary of our system. 

The spectroscopic observation of the eclipse of August, 1368, 
had shown that the strange prominences seen during total 
eclipses of the sun are vast masses of luminous vapour, hydrogen 
flames, we may call them, considering how largely hydrogen enters 
into their constitution. Only we must remember that it is 
hydrogen glowing from intensity of heat simply, and not burning 
hydrogen, that constitutes these prominences. Now it had long 
been recognized that the coloured prominences spring from an 
envelope of a similar nature surrounding the whole surface of the 
sun. Father Secchi, of the Collegio Romano, in a lecture given to 
the pupils of the Ecole Ste. Génevieve, had thus in 1867 described 
this envelope (whose existence he was the first to recognize) :—** The 
observation of eclipses furnishes indisputable evidence that the 
sun is really surrounded by a layer of red matter, of which we 
commonly see no more than the most elevated points.” One of 
the first and most interesting results of the eclipse observations 
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was Mr. Lockyer’s confirmation of the justice of this opinion. He | level, much as the light cirrus clouds in our own atmosphere form 
and Jannsen had independently shown that the existence of pro- | at a great height above the layer of cumulous clouds. 

minences can be recognized when the sun is not eclipsed; andthe; ‘The great difference between this process and what takes place 
same method supplied clear evidence of the existence of this red | in our own atmosphere would consist in the fact that whereas the 








envelope, to which Mr. Lockyer gave the name of the Chromosphere. | only kind of cloud which can form in our air is a water-cloud 
’ 


Remembering who first indicated its existence as ‘‘ indisputable,” 


we may conveniently call it Seechi’s Chromosphere. 


| there can be formed in the solar atmosphere clouds of iron, copper 
. ° Be , 
zine, and other such elements, each element having its own dig. 


Both the chromosphere and the prominences consist of glowing | tinct range, so to speak, within the limits of the solar atmosphere, 


vapour. But there is a difference in their constitution. In the 
prominences there are usually but very few constituent vapours. 
Hydrogen is there and another vapour, whose nature is as yet un- 
determined, while occasionally there are the vapours of other 
elements. But in the chromosphere there are commonly several 
elements, and sometimes there are many. ; 
IIere, then, we have above the photosphere of the sun a vaporous 


envelope, obviously of a complicate] structure, and perhaps far | 


more complicated than it has yet been proved to be. For it must 
be remembered that the lowest layers of this envelope might be 
composed of the vapours of numerous elements, and yet no record 
of their existence be recognized. A depth of ten miles would cor- 
respond to so small a proportion of the sun’s diameter (about the 


$5,000th part) as to be wholly unrecognizable by any telescopic | 


power men can hope to fobtain. If any of our readers are tele 
scopists, they will know what force lies in the remark that such a 
distance would subtend about the 44th part of a second of are, so 
that no less than twenty-six such distances could be placed be- 
tween the components of that well-known test-object, the double 
companion of the star Gamma Andromede. 

Next below this coloured envelope there is the mottled photo- 
sphere, either a white-hot surface with relatively dark pores all 
over it; or, according to other and better authorities, a surface of 
white-hot spots spread over a relatively dark background. Ilere 
we are describing merely its appearance; what the constitution of 
this surface may in reality be remains yet to be determined. 

Beneath the photosphere there are vast depths of vapour, for 
when the photosphere is broken through where spots are formed, 
the spectroscope tells us that the relatively dark regions thus 
disclosed are filled with the vapours of various elements. We 
know that the dark lines which cross the rainbow-tinted solar 
spectrum are caused by the light-absorbing action of the 
vapours which surround the sun, and these lines are seen more 
distinctly in the spectrum of a sun-spot than in that of the 
photosphere. 

Now it is worthy of notice that all that has thus far been dis- 
covered tends to confirm the theory put forward nearly a century 
ago by Sir William Herschel. That thoughtful observer recog- 
nized in the solar photosphere a widely-extended layer of luminous 
clouds, while he regarded the light of the penumbra of sun-spots 
as coming from a lower cloud-layer. Ile conceived that up-rushes 
of vapour, thrusting aside both layers, caused the appearance of a 
solar spot. We have heard a great deal lately of the English and 
Continental theories of the solar constitution ; but the evidence we 
have recently obtained goes far to show that, after all, Sir William 
Herschel, without the aid of spectroscope or polariscope, formed a 
juster view of the solar constitution than any which has been recently 
propounded. He was doubtless mistaken in the view (which he 
put forward as a mere hypothesis) that the real surface of the sun 
may be not very intensely heated. We have every reason to 
believe that the whole mass of the sun is raised to an inconceivable 
degree of heat. But for the rest, there seems far more reason to 
believe in Sir William Herschel’s cloud-layer theory, than in any 
other which has been put forward in recent times. 

Let us consider some of the consequences of such a constitution. 
Imagine the ascent of vapours of many elements from the fluid 
surface of the solar oceans. This mixed atmosphere is in reality 
aglow with the intensest heat and light, so that if we could 
examine its spectrum separately, we should sce the bright lines of 
the various vaporous elements which constitute it. But intensely 
hot as it is, it must yet be less hot than the surface from which 
it has risen, because the formation of vapour is a process in which 
heat is used up, And therefore by a well-known law the spectrum 
of the light from the white hot surface shining through the atmo- 
sphere will be a rainbow-tinted streak, crossed by the dark lines 
corresponding to the various elements composing that atmosphere. 
But as the lighter vapours in this mixed atmosphere ascend, they 
reach a region of less pressure, and a region where they can part 
more freely with their heat. Thus, precisely as the cumulous 


Now with such processes as these going on, we can conceive 
how rushes of heated gas might from time to time thrust 
aside the cloud-layers; and how where this happened we should 
| occasionally recognize the bright lines corresponding to the more 
intensely heated gas, as well as the dark lines corresponding to 
the deep vapour-masses laid bare by the removal of the photo. 
sphere. And precisely in this way do the observations recently 
made by Mr. Lockyer seem alone to be explicable. He sees the 
glowing vapours above the photosphere stirred from time to time 
2s by fierce tempests, nay, he is enabled to measure (very roughly, 
| of course) the velocity with which these solar winds urge their way 
| through the chromosphere itself, in the neighbourhood of the spots. 

The progress of these hurricanes is often indicated by the appear- 
ance of bright lines in the spectrum where usually dark lines 
are seen. 

Truly Kirchhoff’s discovery of the significance of the spectral 
lines is bearing wonderful fruit! Who would have thought that 
researches carried on with a few triangular prisms of glass on the 
light from such a substance as sodium, the basis of our common- 
place soda, would lead to the result that solar tornadoes could be 
watched as readily with the spectroscope, as in Galileo’s time the 
sun-spots themselves could be traced across the sun’s disc with the 
telescope ? 








ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS, 
—_—@———. 
HL—HENRY LI. 
F the praise of friendly monks is a true certificate of goodness 
and greatness, there can be no question as to the character of 
Henry I. Their panegyric is as absolute as in the case of his 
brother Rufus their condemnation is downright. ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
chronicler, whose sympathies are divided between the common 
people and the Church, sums up the character of King Henry in 
the following emphatic words :—*‘ A good man he was, and there 
was greatawe of him. No man dared misdo against another in his 
time. He made peace for man and beast. Whoso bore his burthen 
of gold and silver, no man dared say to him aught but good.” The 
Monk of Malmesbury is more discriminating in his praise, but not 
less decided. ‘ He was active,” he says, ‘* in providing what would 
be beneficial to his Empire ; firm in defending it; abstinent from 
war, as far as he could with honour, but when he had determined 
no longer to forbear, a most severe requiter of injuries, dissipating 
every opposing danger by the energy of his courage; constant in 
enmity or in affection towards all; giving too much indulgence 
to the tide of anger in the one, gratifying his royal magnanimity 
in the other ; depressing his enemies, indeed, even to despair, and 
exalting his friends and dependents to an enviable condition. For 
philosophy propounds this to be the first or greatest concern of a 
good king,— 
‘ To spare the suppliant, but depress the proud.’ 
Inflexible in the administration of justice, he ruled the people 
with moderation ; the nobility with condescension. Seeking after 
robbers and counterfeiters with the greatest diligence, and pun- 
ishing them when discovered, neither was he by any means negli- 
gent in matters of lesser importance. . . . . In the beginning of 
his reign, that he might awe the delinquents by the terror of 
example, he was most inclined to punish by deprivation of limb; 
afterwards by mulct. ‘Thus, in consequence of the rectitude of his 
conduct, as is natural to men, he was venerated by the nobility, 
and beloved by the common people. . . . . Nor, indeed, was he 
ever singled out for the attack of treachery, by reason of the 
rebellion of any of his nobles, through means of his attendants, 
except once. ..... . With this exception, secure during his 
whole life, the minds of all were restrained by fear, their conver- 
sation by regard for him. He was of middle stature, exceeding 
the diminutive, but exceeded by the very tall ; his hair was black, 
but scanty near the forehead; his eyes mildly bright; his chest 








clouds form in our own atmosphere, so would a layer of clouds be | 
formed somewhat low cown in the solar atmosphere. But 
from the upper surface of this layer the vapours of the elements | 
composing the clouds would rise, again to condense at a higher 


brawny ; his body fleshy; he was facetious in proper season, nor 


| did multiplicity of business cause him to be less pleasant when he 


mixed in society. Not prone to personal combat, he verified the 


| sayin : of Scipio Africanus, ‘My mother bore me a commander, 
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mame 
pot a soldier’; wherefore he was inferior in wisdom to no king of 
modern time, and as I may almost say, he clearly surpassed all his 
predecessors in England, and preferred contending by counsel 
rather than by the sword. If he could, he conquered without 
ploodshed ; if it was unavoidable, with as little as possible. He 
was free during his whole life from impure desires, for as we have 
Jearned from those who were well informed, he was led by female 
blandishments, not for the gratification of an intimacy, but for 
the sake of issue .... . in this respect the master of his natural 
inclinations, not the passive slave of lust. He was plain in his 
diet, rather satisfying the calls of hunger than surfeiting himself 
by variety of delicacies. He never drank but to allay thirst ; 
execrating the least departure from temperance, both in himself 
and in those about him. . . . . . His eloquence was rather 
uppremeditated than laboured; not rapid, but deliberate. His 
piety towards God is laudable, for he built monasteries in England 
and in Normandy.” Henry of Huntingdon, writing towards the 
close of the reign of Stephen, gives us an impartial summary of 
the public opinion respecting King Henry at his death, and a 
plausible explanation of the change which subsequent events 
wrought in this estimate. ‘ On the death of the great King Ilenry, 
his cbaracter was freely canvassed by the people, as is usual after 
men are dead. Some contended that he was eminently distinguished 
for three brilliant gifts. These were,—great sagacity, for his 
counsels were profound, his foresight keen, and his eloquence 
commanding ; success in war, for, besides other splendid achieve- 
ments, he was victorious over the King of France ; and wealth, in 
which he far surpassed all his predecessors. Qthers, however, 
taking a different view, attributed to him three gross vices,—avarice, 
as, though his wealth was great, in imitation of his progenitors he 
impoverished the people by taxes and exertions, entangling them 
in the toils of informers; cruelty, in that he plucked out the eyes 
of his prisoner the Earl of Mortain, in his captivity, though the 
horrid deed was unknown until death revealed the King’s secrets ; 
and they mentioned other instances of which I will say nothing ; 
and wantonness, for, like Soiomon, he was perpetually enslaved by 
female seductions. Such remarks were freely bruited abroad. 
But in the troublesome times which succeeded from the atrocities 
of the Normans, whatever King Henry had done, either despoti- 
cally or in the regular exercise of his royal authority, appeared, in 
comparison, most excellent.” 

When, with these contemporary estimates before our eyes, we 
approach the consideration of the character of Henry, one of the 
first things which will strike us is that caution, the quality which 
in the Conqueror blended with and controlled his naturally fierce 
and fiery temper, was in his youngest son exalted into the leading 
characteristic, to which all other considerations, however influential 
in their various degrees, gave place. ‘This was indeed the very 
backbone running through the whole of Henry’s character, and to 
which every part of it had some reference. His mind was one of 
considerable breadth, and his caution ranged through every grade 
of the quality, from the wisest foresight and painful self-denial 
down to actual physical and moral timidity, and was exemplified 
in corresponding varicties of policy, from sagacious watchfulness 
and well-timed action, down to low and deceitful cunning. This 
predominating characteristic led to curious inconsistencies in his 
conduct. Not only the necessities of his early career and actual 
position, but the consciousness of possessing greater mental gifts, 
and deeper insight into men than most of those among whom he 
lived, should have tended to make him self-reliant and self- 
assured. Yet, on the other hand, his very foresight and 
intuition as to men and human contingencies made him 
ever, under the impulse of the over-ruling feeling, anxious 
to excess as to possibilities, and self-distrustful as to his chances 
of realizing his wishes. He conceived great ideas and, in the 
main, adhered to them; he did not shrink from encountering 
any difficulties or any adversaries in the execution of his plans ; 
but he exaggerated the greatness and importance of probable 
difficulties and dangers, and of possible opponents, and took 
unnecessary trouble to meet the one and conciliate the other. He 
was afraid even to give his own deliberate and cherished policy 
full development, and often took refuge in a compromise or sub- 
terfuge when he might have achieved great results and a greater 
reputation by a bolder course. Just as his contemporaries noticed 
that he avoided as much as possible direct conflicts in war, so in 
policy he rarely, if it were possible to escape from so doing, met 
his opponents fairly front to front, even where success was tolerably 
assured, Ile preferred to break the line of opposition by some 
adroit flank movement, some entire change in the disposition of 





however limited. He was too wise and resolute in the main to be 
other than a strong and successful ruler; he was too prudent to 
attain to the highest type of statesmanship, of which a wise 
audacity is one of the constituent elements. 

The tortuous means to which his over-subtle caution often led 
him to resort sometimes endangered the success of some of his 
most cherished projects. For a considerable time the little 
County of Anjou had exercised an influence on European affairs 
quite out of proportion to its size and natural resources, Of the 
family which governed it, and to the remarkable abilities of suc- 
cessive members of which it owed this anomalous position of 
greatness, we shall have to say more in a subsequent paper. It is 
enough at present to observe that they impressed with equal 
apprehension of their rising influence the great Conqueror, the 
fearless Rufus, and the calculating Henry. All alike sought to 
disarm their hostility by conciliation rather than force, though 
the Conqueror at least never shrank from a violent collision 
with them when absolutely necessary. But on the mind of Henry 
the importance of making friends of the Angevin rulers was ever 
present as a paramount consideration. Ile saw quite as clearly 
as his father had done that as long as Normandy and Anjou could 
be pitted against each other the French King could contend with 
the Anglo-Norman princes at considerable advantage, and preserve 
his ascendaney in the northern part of France. Le determined, 
therefore, that the two principalities should be united under one 
rule. ‘The idea was, indeed, to some extent foreed upon him by 
circumstances. His nephew, young William of Normandy, the son 
of the dispossessed and imprisoned Duke Robert, had (through the 
influence of the French King) succeeded in obtaining a promise of 
the hand of Matilda, daughter of Faulk, Count of Anjou, with 
Maine as a portion. Llenry, alarmed, succeeded by his constant 
agent, gold, not only in stopping the approaching marriage by an 
ecclesiastical declaration against it on the ground of too great 
consanguinity between the parties, but also in getting his own son 
William aflianced to the disappointed bride, with Maine as an 
immediate possession, and the promise of Anjou being hereafter 
added. But the death of young William of England baffled this 
skilful though unprincipled act of diplomacy, and Henry set to 
work to reweave his political meshes. His own daughter, 
Matilda, had been married when a child to the Emperor Henry 
V. of Germany, and had now returned to her father a childless 
widow, past the flower of her youth. The Barons of England 
had been much averse to the German match, from general 
dislike of a foreigner, and from fear of an invasion of 
their estates by a host of new foreign adventurers. ‘They 
therefore made it a condition of their solemn recognition 
of the succession of Matilda to her father’s crown, that she 
should not be remarried again to a foreign prince without their 
consent. ‘This was but reasonable, and had Henry fairly put 
before them his newly-formed scheme of marrying Matilda to 
Geoffrey, the heir of Anjou, a boy of fifteen, he might have 
experienced some difficulty in overcoming their opposition, 
owing to their jealousy of Angevin favouritism, but the 
risk of a marriage with some more powerful foreign prince 
would probably have ere long reconciled them to the pro- 
ject. But Henry, as usual, cautiously apprehensive, over- 
rated this immediate opposition, and resolved rather to over- 
reach them, and the pledge thus given was followed by the news 
of the accomplishment of the Angevin marriage. ‘The anger of 
the Barons was great, though they dared not show it openly, but 
they used it asa pretext after the death of Henry to refuse alle- 
giance to his daughter ; and Henry's over-finessing almost brought 
on the catastrophe if not of a final separation of Normandy as well 
as Anjou from the English Crown, at any rate of the lasting exclu- 
sion of his own descendants from the latter. In the meantime, he 
reaped a bitter harvest of trouble and anxiety, owing to the 
quarrels and temporary separation of the ill-assorted and love- 
less couple. Perhaps this over-caution had something to 
do also with the more unpleasing side of Mlenry’s cha- 
racter, his cold-blooded cruelties. Lis two predecessors were 
both cruel men, but in Rufus, at any rate, this ferocity was 
relieved by impulsive acts of generous magnanimity. But we 
find no such high-minded forgiveness in Henry. Ile felt 
injurics too keenly, and feared their repetition too nervously to be 
able (except out of policy) to exhibit generosity to his enemies. 
We do not lay any stress on the character of the punishments 
which he inflicted, because, however barbarous, they were very 
common in those days; but what are we to think of the pitiless 
rancour of his conduct towards Lue de la Barre-en-Ouche, a 


his forces, some abandonment of direct principle, in order to| knight who had satirized Ienry in songs, and whom (although 


secure indirectly and in another way a decided practical gain, 


Le was not his vassal, and in spite of the entreaties of the Earl of 
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Flanders) he caused to be blinded, the unfortunate satirist dashing 
out his own brains in agony during the process. This was not merely 
cruelty, but pusillanimity. All! that can be said for Henry is that 
he probably felt the satire much more keenly than an unlettered 
man would have done, and that he abused the power of a king to 
avenge the animosity of a student. For Henry was by nature and 
early training a statesman of the closet, and the hatred of such is 
often more deadly and implacable than that of men in whom 
incessant action leaves no time for brooding over wrongs. 

With defects such as the preceding Henry could not have 
achieved and maintained the great position which he actually se- 
cured, if he had not possessed great and commanding abilities. 
Those quiet, intelligent eyes, which penetrated through the surface 
of men and things, held England and Normandy alike in stern 
control. Though he seemed ordinarily of gentle mood, except 
when roused to occasional outbursts of ancestral rage, men feared 
his smiles even more than they did his expressed anger, for they 
said that he often smiled most on those whose ruin he was meditat- 
ing. By force and by guile he crushed and kept under him his 
turbulent Barons, creating a counterpoise to them in men of low 
extraction, sometimes drawn from the English soil, sometimes 
from foreign lands; and though his police administration of England 
may have lacked the incessant vigilance and completeness of that 
of his father, it was not wanting in vigour or purpose. During a 
large part of his reign, indeed, as we gather from the frequent 
complaints of the friendly Anglo-Saxon chronicler, he rather 
neglected the internal condition of England in his absorption in 
Continental affairs. His administrative genius had not the ubi- 
quity of his father’s. But when to some extent relieved from the 
anxiety on the other side of the Channel, he set himself energeti- 
cally to work to realize the promises which he had held forth in 
charters at the beginning of his reign, and every part of the 
Kingdom, and every branch of the Government, local as well as 
imperial, felt the firm touch of his well-directed hand. Men 
complained, indeed, that he executed the innocent along with the 
guilty, but it is certain that the idea of an irresistible, presiding 
executive was re-established in England, and local oppression in 
many cases sank into a mere memory, lingering about the moulder- 
ing castles of the dispossessed nobles. The scholar who could not 
forgive a satire could be a liberal and discerning patron of learning 
and genius. Another standard of merit besides that of military 
prowess and strength of arm and limb was set up in the land; and 
ecclesiastics became less famous as churchmen than as men of 
arts and letters. Ecclesiastical pretensions were kept at bay and 
temporized with ; never practically admitted. Here the student- 
king encountered the student-priest, and the result was a drawn 
battle. Anselm, who, in horror or despair of Rufus, had quitted 
the arena, was first invited back, caressed, cajoled, and used as an 
instrument of the King’s plans and necessities. Then, when the 
demands of the priest became too exacting, he was threatened and 
forced into a second exile; then again plied with all the devices 
of a subtle diplomacy, until the Church and Rome itself were won 
from his side. And lastly, the Archbishop was compelled to submit 
to a crafty compromise, which gave up half the points in dispute 
tothe ecclesiastic, but left all the power to the King, robbing the 
partial victory of all its pleasure to the restored exile, who was then 
again caressed and soothed into reluctant quiescence and compara- 
tive insignificance. 

Such was the wise, calculating, anxious, unloved and unloving 
Ilenry Beauclerk, the Student-King, who feared men not a little, 
but who made all men fear him still more. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


LETTERS 


——_ 
CREEDS. 


[TO tHE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—lI fear practice, and the past history of creeds, has deprived 
them of the calm use, free from consciousness of the battle-field 
each has been, which the Spectator says they have. Remembering 
the battles, the controversial frame of one’s own mind is induced, 
when fellow-worshippers in a church, where their presence 
assumes a probability of agreement sufficient for good to be got 
by praying together, are called upon to stand up, and declare 
what they think they believe on a variety of inscrutable subjects. 

It is like a bracing summons to sort themselves voluntarily 
into sheep and goats, So far do I find it from the joyful confes- 
sion of the man born blind, ‘one thing I know, whereas I was 
blind, now I see,” that it seems to me nearly an opposite spirit 


rica 
with different vigour, or in varying shape, at different times in our 
lives. Nor can congregations be sorted, so as to have one with full 
creeds for children, not expected to know what it all means, but 
supposed better for repeating a ‘‘sound form” in the meanwhile - 
and others with graduated stages, according to the ‘ thought. 
steps” of each age, for thought does not follow our years as 
nearly as the change of child’s to manly voice ; and families 
would not like to separate. 

Either each person should only vocally affirm those clauses in g 
creed which interest him most strongly at the moment, when we 
should have an oddly varied antiphonal mode of saying or singing 
them ; or, if we followed the real impulse of the blind man healed, 
many of us would not go beyond his words, each would start q 
different song of triumph and opening of eyes,—one, “I believe 
in free-will, and rejoice to be delivered from the superstition of 
Calvinistic election ;” another, ‘‘I believe in the resurrection of 
all, and that fire will consume none eternally, the remorse of sin 
burns some hearts now and some after death, to their purifying,” 

The Creeds should be put by, as the Articles now are, not daily 
read, unless in private. I could stand the Apostles’ Creed as often 
as the Athanasian Creed now is read. Some High-Church books 
of ‘hours ” appoint the Creed to be said kneeling several times in 
each day during private devotions. Some people when in church 
bow variously at any new statement about Christ, prostrating them- 
selves, as far as physical circumstances allow, at the announcement 
of His incarnation. It is well, no doubt, to acknowledge that, asa 
mystery we cannot understand, but to me such repeated and 
regulated “spontaneous” expressions of feeling lose their meaning ; 
and for the same reason, I object to the order of the Prayer-Book 
leading to constant saying of creed. I do not object to the 
Apostles’ Creed myself, as far as I can understand it, but I can 
never know how much of my acquiescence is due to the prescrip- 
tions I have swallowed in my youth of such and such books to cure 
objection to the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, &c., 
administered by my spiritual pastors and masters, till I wonder if 
they have not ruined the constitution and demoralized the tone of 
my mind for ever. <As far as I remember, and I studied such books 
with all my heart for some years, you could prove, if you let your 
mind accept their reasoning, that any tenet was perfectly unobjec- 
tionable. By what I must call Jesuitical arguments, everything was 
explained to mean what no one could question if they followed it so 
far as to see any meaning. ‘Too like the derivation which amused 
one’s childhood of King Pepin from diaper napkin, I should almost 
say every creed may be proved to be every other creed, and any 
article is only another way of putting some other. You say, “‘ The 
recitation of the creed is an act of intellectual adoration, in a day 
when the intellect is the source of some of our deepest troubles.” 
Do you mean that it is making the intellect (this pain-causing 
element of ourselves) bow down, and saying to it, ‘‘ These are 
precious things, these you cannot measure, trouble me no more with 
your demand to be satisfied on every head,” which will do us 
good? or what is meant by intellectual adoration beyond calling 
God ‘‘all-wise”? Intellectual and adoring faith seem to me 
separate—,with my intellect I adore men, as a man says in the 
marriage service, ‘* With my body I thee worship.” ** With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness ” is, I am told, a gross mistrans- 
lation,—but it has become so favourite a text from the human and 
eternal truth which, so mistranslated, it tells of. ‘The heart is a 
convenient name for the phase of one’s being which supplies 
belief. The head is not—it deals with knowledge; and things seen, 
and tasted, and known are not exercises of faith. Nor does believ- 
ing them surely tend to righteousness ; we can know much, and be 
very righteous. 

It “fortifies” different souls to know such very different things 
that I hardly think a creed could be made of them. Nor would I 
repeat ‘* Whereas I was blind, now I see,” every Sunday. Some 
Sundays my blindness returns, in a new form, it may be, yet & 
cannot rejoicingly ery out ‘“* Now I see ;” all [ could then say 
would be, ‘I did see, and the light did me so much good, gave such 
strength to all my movements, that I believe it was a real light, 
and not that I hit myself in the eye. I trust I shall see that real 
light again ;” but neither this, nor any other heart-open truth of 
oneself, can one declare aloud, without ‘‘spiritual indecency.” 
Devotional assumptions are easier than intellectual ones to most of 
us. We go to pray together, to recognize a loving God, and ask 
Him for many sorts of good things, each of us for a good many 
people,—even solitaries must, if they care to pray at all. We 
exercise our love and thought for others in calling up their and 
our joint needs, in seeing other faces of creatures like ourselves, 
some young and solemn, eager, sad, some old and calm, some 





which dictates such a proceeding. We, who believe most or all 
we understand by the Apostles’ Creed, hold different parts of it 


worldly and cruelly jarring. Each such impression excites our 
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notions, and shows us that more sorts of prayer are needed to 
eeach of these what they might be, were meant to be, and 
Common prayers vaguely include what a good many 
want, and I thiuk have not the demoralizing effect in attaching 
ate meanings to each petition, which such treatment of 


mak 
must be. 


priv 
creeds has. 

The precipice, temptation, seems to me a false simile; but I 
may be wrong. The desire to throw yourself down is not a wish 
to be killed. ‘The feeling when doubt begins is a dread that you 
will be irresistibly drawn over the edge, not a longing to plunge 
into the abyss; and it is generally followed by trying to steal a 
step or two down, to get used to it, when the vale of doubt 
proves very easy of descent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxe wo uAs Founp no Berrer Cnuurcn THAN 
THAT OF ENGLAND. 


ALLEGED INTOLERANCE OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 

(To Tue Eprron oF THE “SrectaTor.”) 
Sm,—The Vines of June 13 contained an account of a recent 
case before the Calcutta High Court, arising out of a conversion, 
in which the writer stated that a widow girl, Gunesh Soondery 
Dabee, “a relation” of Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen's, had * ex- 
cited the animosity of the whole class of Brahmos by being 
baptized by the Church missionaries.” A letter in the Record 
of June 6 had made similar statements, adding that the girl's 
relations were ‘leading Brahmos,” and both these writers com- 
mented on the inconsistency of Baboo Keshub’s professions with 
the intolerant practice of the Somaj, the Times even saying that 
“the most liberal missionaries declare that they find the Brahmos 
their most bitter opponents.” As these statements are being 
widely circulated here, may I request space to correct them on the 
authority of those concerned ? 

1. Baboo K. C. Sen writes to me,—*‘' It is not true, as has been 
alleged, that the girl is a near relative of mine. She is of the 
same caste (Vaidya), and may be a distant connection of our 
family. But I never knew her, and never heard of her before the 
event in question happened. She was a member of the 
Brahmo Somaj before her conversion to Christianity,” but ** was 
a Ilindoo.” Baboo K. C. Sen's brother, Baboo Krishna L. Sen, 
writes to the Calcutta Daily Evaminer to make precisely similar 
statements. The /adian Mirror, the organ of the Brahmo Somaj 
Mission, also contradicts the report “ that the girl was in any way 
connected with the Brahmo Somaj,” and doubts her family 
relationship to its leader,—and to the insinuation made by the 
inissionaries, ** that the Brahmo Somaj had had some connection 
with the action taken by the plaintiffs” for the recovery of the 
girl, the Mirror replies, ‘to this statement we are authorized to 
give an unqualified contradiction.” Baboo Keshub, also referring 
to the charge ‘+ that the Brahmos persecuted the girl,” writes to 
me, ‘* This is simply untrue, and morally impossible. One or 
two individual Brahmos perhaps supported the case, as friends 
and relations of the mother of the girl,—not as Brahmos. One 
of them was a cousin of mine [Norendronath Sen], who was 
engaged as attorney for the prosecution.” It is probable that 
this circumstance, combined with the fact that the girl’s family 
name was also Sen, gave rise to the idea that Baboo Keshub's 
‘‘relations and confraternity were persecuting her. 

2. But the further question arises,—supposing that a few 
Brahmos did interest themselves in the case, why were they 
arrayed against Christian missionaries, unless from a_ bigoted 
repugnance to a native’s conversion? Because this appeared to 
be a case, not of independant adult convictions, but of a young 
girl eloping from home under the clandestine persuasion of a 
Zenana teacher. Iler actual age was not proved one way or the 
other: her mother said she was fourteen, while she herself claimed 
to be over sixteen (the usual age of Hindoo majority), and the 
judge believed himself to be bound in law to accept the latter 
statement as made by the missionaries in return to the writ of 
Ilabeas Corpus. Upon this narrow technical point the decision 
turned ; but the judge gave the following unfavourable estimate 
of the girl's state of mind as the result of his private examination 
of her:—I could not help coming to the conclusion that the 
young lady is exceedingly ignorant and very ill-informed upon 
that particular subject which she says has engaged her attention, 
and which has been the particular purpose of instruction for the 
last two years. It appears to me from that short interview that 
she does not possess a single tangible idea which can be called 
correct. Her ignorance of the one sacred Book is in itself simply 
marvellous, and [ am not blind to the danger which exists when a 
so ignorant, and so inexperienced, leaves the society 
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of those amongst whom she has lived all her life, and goes to live 
in the society of those strangers whose names even she does not 
know.” ‘The Rev. Mr. Vaughan, who examined her previous to 
baptism, writes to the Judian Mirror, saying that she was too 
frightened to give a clear account to the judge of what she knew. 
On these points it is impossible to form a decision at a distance; 
but it is noteworthy that the course taken by the missionaries in 
this affair has been condemned by nearly all the Calcutta Press, 
and that Christian public opinion is increasingly setting against 
these conflicts with heathen parents for the bodily possession of 








juvenile converts; 

3. Of course Baboo Keshub frankly states his disapproval of 
this ** barrack system,” as it is called. Dut in opposing it, he does 
not feel that he is opposing the missionaries, but only some of their 
modes of conversion. That body for whom alone he is at all 
respousible, the ‘* progressive Brahmos,” are not, he says, enemies 
of Christianity. All the leading men among them honour Christ, 
and cannot, therefore, hate or persecute Ilis servants. ‘Trusting 
that these explanations may remove some of the misconceptions 
that are abroad,—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. D. Cover. 


(Everybody, the Judge included, who touches this case seems to 
miss the real point,—namely, the right of free people to go their 
own way. ‘The woman had a right to go where she liked, the 
family had a right to persuade her to go where they liked, and so 
had the Missionaries. Nobody broke the law, and the woman's 
ignorance had nothing to do with her inherent right to do as she 
pleased. —Ep, Spectator.) 


POETRY. 
a, 
WIT AND HUMOUR. 
You ask me how to limit Wit, 
low shall I say, not having it ? 
Who shall declare the bite of salt, 
Or analyze the smack of malt, 
Or say what palate-ticklers are 
In olive and in caviare ? 
Yet this, perchance, you'll not dispute,— 
‘That true Wit has in ‘Truth its root, 
Surprise its flower, Delight its fruit, 
Or haply, this may be more clear, 
The pirouette of an Idea ; 
Which, just as you conclude your grasp, 
Slips laughing from your empty clasp, 
Presenting in strange combination 
Some ludicrous association ; 
Which you repel with indignation, 
But cannot find its confutation :— 
I know no other image fit 
To tell you what I mean by Wit. 
But if you are not yet content, 
And still on Definition bent, 
You ask me what may Humour be, 
1 answer, ** What's Humanity ?” 
Word me the taste of Rhenish wine, 
‘The violet’s perfume strict define, 
Exact the petals of the rose 
As with a thousand hnes she glows, 
Count all the sparkles of the gem 
That flashes in the diadem, 
Or sum the subtlety of glance 
That lights thy lov'd one’s countenance, 
And when the whole of this is done, 
What Ilumour is—is not begun, 


BOOKS. 
oe 
MALOUET.* 

Maxovet, who was what we should call a useful working Whig, 
and who played an honourable part as Deputy from his native 
town of Riom to the States-General of 1780, is less known in 
England than he deserves to be, both from his intrinsic worth, and 
from his friendship with many of our own distinguished statesmen, 
with whom he was brought in contact during the Emigration. 
But in the great shock of passions amidst which the ancient 
monarchy of France broke up; with the blind poetic loyalty of 


* Memoires de Ma/ouet, Publiés par son Petit-Fils Le Baron Malouet. Paris: 
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the old Royalists, on the one hand (a loyalty justified in its more 
intimate and domestic sense by the true Christian excellence of 
the chief victims), and the equally poetic humanitarian aspirations 
of the leading Republicans, who themselves soon became victims 
in their turn, on the other, a calm reasonable man like Malouet was 
from the first outvoted and disbelieved, while in the wild orgies 
of the third party, which shortly swung itself into power by a 
mad momentum of which no suflicient explanation has ever or 
probably ever will be given, Malouet disappears as completely 
as would Mr. Mill or Mr. Bruce in a system of non-government 
carried into effect by honourable deputies from Bermondsey and 
St. Giles. 

But it is just because he is so like one of ourselves, and stands 
in such a calm light of contrast to the glowing figures with whom 
he was surrounded, that it is peculiarly, nay, painfully, instructive 
to read what he thought of his time and his contemporaries, and 
Baron Malouet has done excellent service to the history of the 
Revolution in putting forth his grandfather’s notes and manu- 
scripts. 

Pierre Victor Malouet was not young when he entered upon the 
stormy scene of the States-General. He was born in 1740, at 
Riom, in Auvergne, of which town his father was bailli, and 
where his grandfather had occupied the same post, and also that 
of procureur au siége présidial. Pierre Victor's mother was also 
of a family which had from generation to generation occupied posts 
of civic importance, and his cousin, Pierre Louis, was professeur 
de physiologie, and physician to the daughters of Louis XV. 
Malouet thus came of an intellectual stock, and inherited the 
practical abilities which he displayed in the Département de la 
Marine, in which he occupied posts of importance during the best 
years of his life. Ile gives a short but interesting account of | his 
youth ; telling us how he had an uncle at the Oratorian college 
of Juilly, and had been early placed under his care, and as a boy 
fancied himself to be called to the religious habit; but how, 
changing his mind in early youth, he left his uncle, studied law, 
in which he passed with some success, and at the age of eighteen fell 
to writing a tragedy and two comedies, and to frequenting the 
theatres and their very indifferent company with passion. Ile 
tells us, this grave and honourable statesman, with a quiet candour 
which is part of his character, that at twenty he had picked up an 
amiable but dissipated friend, fifteen years older than himself ; and 
fallen in love with a charming cousin, who had brought herself 
into disrepute with her family. Under these circumstances, his 
uncle, who loved him tenderly, thought the boy was going to ruin, 
and coming up to Paris sought one M. de Moras, whose brother- 
in-law, the Comte de Merle, just named ambassador to Portugal, 
was leaving within the week. 
chancelier du consulat at Lisbon, and set off forthwith, in 
company with the Comte and Comtesse de Merle, leaving the 
delightful Parisian theatres and the charming but disreputable 
cousin behind him; and, morally speaking, for ever. ‘The uncle 
had judged wisely; and from thenceforth the clear practical 
intelligence of the young man awoke, and he gives us a series of 
observations on Portugal and the famous Marquis de Pombal, 
which we have no space to do more than indicate. 

After a sojourn in Portugal which was not of long duration, 
Malouet was sent to the army of the Maréchal du Broglie, in the 
commissary department. He saw two campaigns, but made no 
money ; and when peace was restored he found much more con- 
genial occupation in the Département de la Marine, being sent 
successively, to St. Domingo and French Guyana, where he was for 
some years occupied in the gravest questions of colonization and 
cultivation ; all that he writes of these colonial posts is exceedingly 
well worth reading. He was actively opposed to the abuses of his 
generation, and far in advance of his time. Ile became honestly 
enriched by the pains he took with estates he had purchased in 
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utter scum of the people, while all that was solid, reasonable, “as 
thoughtful in France sank, as it were, into a gulf of destruction» 
It is a curious reflection that in 1789 there existed a great mass of 
liberal intentions and wise projects which have never revived to 
any purpose. The old Catholic and Legitimist affections stjj| 
| linger in the clergy and in certain districts ; the old spirit of the 

> , ; a 2 « 
| Revolution crops up day by day, and a new element, not a 
| century old, of determined, far-seeing imperialism holds both in 
check. But the men like Malouet, like Lafayette, like Necker, 
and a host of others less known in England, where are they » 
Under the government of Louis Philippe they had their chance, 
which they were not strong enough to keep and to use; and when 
at this hour one plunges into the arid waste of French political 
articles, one asks oneself in amazement if the great masters of 
political and economical thought, from Montesquieu, Burke, 
Mirabeau (whose head went right, though his passions weut 
wrong), lox, Pitt, Bentham, ‘Thiers, Gruizot, or Mill downwards, 
ever existed, so little bottom is there in the discussions of to-day. 

The causes of the great catastrophe, as Malouet conceived them 
to exist, may be shortly summed up, though he takes great pains 
to develop them at length. He says that among his colleagues in 
the States-General were a crowd of earnest, laborious, intelligent 
men, but no leader. Mirabeau’s bad character deprived him of 
the position which his high intelligence seemed to claim, and hig 
early death prevented that possible rehabilitation which might have 
saved so much. Lafayette,—excellent, sincere, and in intention a 
}moderate Liberal,—was always, through some fault of head, 
| favouring principles and parties which were sure to lead to grief. 
Lafayette, who had learnt his lesson in the American War of 
Independence, never seems to have understood what his own 
countrymen were like. In America at that time existed 
no mol, and Lafayette, who had fought side by side with New 
England farmers and Virginian proprietors, never seemed to 
suspect the existence of a Danton, a Marat, or a Robespierre 
until the day when they loomed up from the depths. Necker 
exaggerated the extent of his own influence, and was by nature 
equally incapable of understanding devilry. ‘The Girondins, such 
as Barnave, had good intentions; as to the Due d’Orleans, his 
conduct is qualified by Malouet as being ‘d'une scleratesse 
absurde,” but his actual influence was overrated. In fact, there 
were some hundreds of men, intelligent, tolerably disinterested, 
and quite incapable of any act they would have recognized as 
crime, who, had there been no populace beneath them, might have 
fought out their political battles as did the framers of the 
American constitution ; but who were victims to the blindest 
ignorance of what was really at work beneath them, and who 


Young Malouet was appointed | bowled at each other with parliamentary nine-pins while Guy 


Fawkes was piling barrel upon barrel in the cellars bencath 
their arena. 

‘To these observations Malouet adds another, on which he insists 
to a greater degree than any author we remember to have read. 
Ile says that up to the very Jast moment the key of the situation 
was really in the hands of the King; whose fatal weakness, added 
to the peculiar characters of the two women who stood on either 
side the monarch, rendered all efforts to save the Government 
vain. Malouet knew Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and Madame 
Klizabeth as we know those with whom we are in constant contact 
and deliberation. He was not noble by birth, and he was a 
moderate Liberal by conviction. Ile went to Versailles as Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Bright goes to Windsor. He tells us that all 
three heads of the Royal Family were honest, well-educated, 
noble-minded ; but that none of the three could make up their 
minds to a definite course. ‘They only half-trusted their best 
friends, and they had a blind idea that their worst enemies might 
be bought off by money. In the man it was a certain weakness, 
mixed up with resigned Christian courage. He dared shed no 





St. Domingo; and when he returned to Europe he was named | 


Intendant de la Marine at Toulon, where he passed cight of the | 


happiest years of his life. ‘This short sketch of his occupations up | 
to nearly fifty years of age is necessary, to make us understand what 
manner of man he was when called to the States-General. 

All that Malouet has written of the four eventful years, from 
178 to 1793, deserves to be read with the closest attention by 
anyone who seeks to disengage the truth from that wild seething 
cauldron, [Low was it that in a generation which lacked neither in- 
struction, nor political ideas taken from the living examples of Eng- 
lanctancd America, nor in the elementary notions of political economy 
(it was the generation of Adam Smith), nor, in the majority of all 
classes, the most excellent intentions,—how was it, asks the 
student, that naught ensued save a deadly duel between the two | 
extremes of national life, between the Court and nobility and the | 


blood save his own, and conceived that he might be a sort of 
vicarious sacrifice for his people. ‘The women had more sense and 
more decision ; but their political education was too limited for 
either the one or the other to conceive the situation. Both had 
been brought up in the narrow atmosphere of a court, and neither 
Marie Antoinette’s brilliant ability, nor Madame Elizabeth's calm 
good sense had been ripened by the common sunshine and the free 
air. Malouet, looking back after many years upon their lack of 
prudence and their grievous fate, speaks of them with a sort of 
agony quite at variance with the calmness of his general tone. 

Of the final days of suspense ; of the night when, a proscribed 
man, he quitted his house in the Rue d’Enfer, and took refuge with 
his sister-in-law at her apartment in the Place de l'Odcon ; of the 
evening walk in the direction of the Abbaye, when, hearing the 
cries of the victims, he hurried back to the house to find his stocking 
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stained with blood, we need not speak ; nor yet of his escape with 
a false passport, and the protection given him by a republican 
cook in the environs of Paris because the man’s mistress was an 
old friend. ‘The story is interesting, but a thousand such are told 
of the days of August and September, and the special point of 
Malouet’s memoirs lies elsewhere. For many years he was an 
exile in England, but returned in 1801, and in 1802 was made 
Commissaire-Gcuéral de la Marine, and shortly after Préfet 
Maritime at Antwerp. Ile was too valuable and too practical a 
man to be neglected by Napoleon. However, he fell into disfavour 
by opposing the expedition to Russia, and retired to Touraine 
until 1814, when Louis XVIII. immediately recalled him to Paris, 
and made him Ministre de Ja Marine. But the term of Malouet’s 
life had come. He lived just long enough to see the inauguration 
of the constitutional monarchy, a form of government in which 
he believed with all his heart, and which he doubtless hoped was 
now assured to France. IlLis seventy-four years suited ill with the 
reassuining of onerous public duties, and he died before the expira- 
tion of 1814. He was honoured by a public funeral ; and left 
behind him the reputation of a useful, consistent, and honourable 


life. 


EIKQN BASTAITKII,* 

We remember to have heard of a man who conceived the notion 
of testing the average Briton’s acquaintance with English history 
by perpetually asking people,—‘* Who wrote Kizay Baoiun7,”? 
Putting the query in season and out of season, with a malignant pur- 
pose of exposing the rottenness of modern education, this individual 
accumulated a very considerable bulk of answers, ranging between 
the superior and inferior limits of Plato and Bishop Butler. ‘These 
results supplied him with a steady source of gratification, until in 
an unhappy moment he ventured to assay, in company, the edu- 
cation of a clergyman, a schoolmaster whom he suspected of the 
unsoundness he delighted to detect. The parson answered 
modestly, ‘I don’t know ;” and then the detector, with affected 
concern at that which pleased him inwardly, expressed, with some 
tinge of severity, his surprise that a gentleman, a schoolmaster, and 
nurturedat Oxford, of all places inthe world, should be ignorant upon 
such asubject. Theclergyman turned to bay:—*“ Pray, Sir,” he said, 
“do you know who wrote Hizav Bao," ? Fancy Dr. Donald- 
son asked if he could conjugate 7/77H! ‘The questioned questioner 
replied, ** mildly, but firmly,” that he believed he was aware of the 
** Well, then, Sir,” the parson per- 
sisted, **who do you say did write it?” *‘* Why, Charles IL., of 
course.” And the parson thereupon begging to be informed 
whether he was in possession of any new evidence elucidating a 
question which had been the subject of so very long a controversy 
as the authorship of Eizay Baortsx7, the unfortunate critic had 
the mortification of becoming aware in public, for the first time, 
that the query which he had picked out to fling at all comers was 
one which two centuries had left unanswered. 

A man may be very well informed for all practical and most 
theoretical purposes, without having any ideas on such a question 
as this; and yet the time was when this controversy was waged as 
hitterly as the battle between Bentley and ‘Temple over Phalaris. 
For any reliable evidence which has ever been brought to bear on 
Kizoy Baoiax7, is almost as uncertain as 


writer of Eizxay Baoinuzz, 


it, the authorship of 
as that of /inius, with this difference, that the paternity of Jnu/us 
has gone tolerably at large, while Eizay Baownux7 has been 
fathered upon two persons only, King Charles L., and Dr. Gauden, 
successively Bishop of Exeter and Worcester after the Restora- 
tion. Itis a common fate of questions having any relation to 
State matters to be made shibboleths, a practice which was carried 
to a climax of absurdity some few years ago, when a considerable 
number of members of the then Opposition evinced an unaccount- 
able desire to make a party question of Mr. Jevons’s theory about 
the coal supply. So it was once an article of faith with a certain 
class of opinionists to hold that the work which Messrs. Parker 
and Co. have now thought proper to reprint was an undoubted 
emanation from the royal brain of Charles L., and to regard any- 
one who might venture to argue the contrary much as the late 
Mr. Charles Waterton regarded * Dutch William and the Hano- 
Rat.” It is not presumptuous to say that the strife 
toyalists and Roundheads has been Jaid by this time. 


Verian 
between 
‘The Protector has his worshippers, and we still meet with young 
ladies who adore the Cavaliers; but the last of the ** Divine-right ” 
theorists is believed to have expired with the gentleman who so 





gloriously misquoted Shakespeare :— 


Eizay Baoituzr: the Portraiture of His Majesty King Charles 1 A New 
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* There's a divinity doth hedge our kings, 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 
| People in general have quietly accepted the conclusion that, at any 
| rate, the Stuarts being a dynasty who proved themselves practically 
| unable to govern England, it is not necessary at this distance of 

time to say any more about them. ‘Thus, in the words of the 
| popular sentiment, difference of opinion no longer alters friend- 
ship; and thus the dispute about the authorship of E/zay Baoi?1x7 
| has become, except among a few enthusiasts, a thing of the past. 
| ‘Lhe first edition was published ten days after the King’s execu- 
tion, and the controversy followed quickly. The subsequent 
editions are numbered by scores and fifties, and the writers 
| who took up the authorship question are utterly unnumberable, 
attacking, refuting, replying to, and completely exposing each 
| other with prolific diligence and unflagging acrimony. Milton 
| wrote an /eonoclast, or Eixav-Smasher; Dr. Wagstaffe trumpeted 
|on the other side; Dr. Walker, who had been Gauden’s curate at 
Bocking, in Essex, purported to give an account of the actual 
composition of the piece by his former rector ; Burnet believed 
that Gauden was the man; Hume assigned the book to the King ; 
Sir.J. Mackintosh to the Bishop ; Dr. Wordsworth, the predecessor 
of Whewell at ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, supported the King’s 
pretensions, in a volume entitled “* Who Wrote E/zav Baoriuxy ¢” 
Immediately after the appearance of Wordsworth’s performance, 
somebody wrote up oun the screens at Trinity :— 
“Who wrote ‘ Who Wrote Eixay Basiuxy, ? 
‘I,’ said the Master of Trinity, 
‘With my metaphysics and my divinity,’ 
I wrote ‘Who Wrote Elzav Baoizuxy ¢”” 

This was ascribed to Benjamin Hall Kennedy, at that time (1524) 
a fellow of St. John’s. Hallam appended to his Constitutional 
History a long note on the question, in which he as- 
serted confidently that Gauden must have been the author; he 
grounded his belief on certain resemblances which he detected in 
the kuown works of Gauden, coupled with the improbability that 
Gauden would venture to claim the authorship in the certainty of 
a false claim being exposed. ‘The controversy has now died out, 
though every now and then it flashes up fitfully amid the barter 
of small antiquarian and literary wares in Noles and (Queries. 

The materials for settling the answer to this or any similar 
question are far more available at this day than they were a hundred 
years ago. Now that public and private collections of records 
and documents are so readily accessible, and above all, now that 
the public collections are being day by day so admirably indexed, 
it is probable that a well-informed and intelligent inquirer 
might clear up the matter after all. A definite ‘* Yes” or * No” 
to the claims of Charles 1. would be an interesting historical 
fact. ‘The task would be difficult, but with the aids which the 
last twenty years have supplied it may be less hard than it 
appears. ‘The mass of evidence is enormous, and comprises matters 
of every degree of flimsiness, from apocryphal utterances of Oliver 
Cromwell to oracular statements from ** persons of quality ” whose 
names are not known. At present this bulk is embarrassing, from 
its very size; but an intelligent man, thoroughly acquainted with 
the period, and shrewd enough to marshal, digest, and disentangle 
the details, would probably soon reduce it within a very much 
smaller compass. 

Gauden was a divine who attached himself to the Royalist side, 
and as a pamphleteer attacked the Army and the Commonwealth 
party. He got his promotion after the Restoration, was made 
Bishop of Exeter in 1660, and coveted the see of Winchester, but 
had finally to content himself with Worcester. Among the 
evidence relied on in his favour (if it can be considered 
in «a man’s favour to be suspected of a gross fraud) are 
certain letters, which purport to have been found many 
years after Gauden’s death among the papers of one North, a 
connection of the family by marriage. One of these is from 
Gauden’s widow to her son John, in which she calls the book a 
jewel, and says Gauden hoped to make a fortune by it. Mrs. 
Gauden also makes a long statement, to the effect that Gauden 
wrote the book, meaning it to be found among the King’s papers 
when he was detained prisoner at Holmby ; that he showed it to 
Lord Capel, who approved, but said it must not be put out without 
the King’s permission (which was very proper of Lord Capel) ; 
that 2 copy was sent to the King by the Marquis of Ilertford, and 
read to him by Duppa, Bishop of Salisbury, and that the King 
was pleased with the production, but required time to consider ; 
that the Marquis of Hertford never knew what became of that 
/copy of the MS., but that Gauden, having another copy, got it 
printed by Mr. Symonds, minister of Rayne, near Bocking. 
| There are two other papers in this lot which are very much 
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relied on by Hallam,—(1) a letter dated 28th December, 1661, 
from Gauden to Hyde, then Lord Chancellor, to the effect that 
what he (Gauden) had done was for the comforting and 
encouraging of the King’s friends and exposing his enemies, 
and that ‘*what was done like a king should have a kingly 
retribution ;” (2) a letter dated March 15, 1661, from Hyde to 
Giauden, saying, ‘‘'The particular you mention has indeed been 
imparted to me as a secret; [ am sorry I ever knew it, and when 
it ceases to be a secret it will please none but Mr. Milton.” ‘These 
documents ought not to be received for what they purport to be, 
without strict investigation. ‘They seem to have been first put 
forth by ‘Toland and K. Ludlow, both very anxious, as anti- 
Royalists, to father Eizay Baoisx_ upon Gauden. Hallam, 
apparently without inquiry, assumes both that the documents are 
genuine, and that Kizay Baoi?1%7 is the subject alluded to. It is 
noteworthy that Clarendon never quotes from Eizay Baoinuxy. 
Rushworth does. 

The account purporting to be given by Walker, (Grauden’s 
quondam curate, differs in some particulars from Mrs. Gauden’s. 
He says Gauden showed him the whole design, with the heads 
of chapters, when as yet unfinished; that Duppa was privy to 
the work, and wished that it should touch on the ordinance 
against the Common Prayer-Book, and the denying of the King 
his chaplains, which Gauden had passed over because he had 
never been one of the chaplains, and did not much care for the 
Prayer-Book ; that Gauden sent a copy by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford to the King in the Isle of Wight, but that he was never cer- 
tain whether or no it ever reached him. A story, which might 
be consistent with either hypothesis, is that of Dr. I. Hooker, who 
says Symonds told him that the King gave the MS. to him 
(Symonds) with his own hand just before his execution. Burnet 
says the Duke of York told him, in 1673, that the book was 
Gauden’s; there appear to be some inaccuracies coupled with 
this statement of Burnet’s. ‘There is also some evidence (ques- 
tioned by the other side) of a memorandum found by an 
auctioneer in 1686, in a copy which had belonged to the then late 
Karl of Anglesea, to the effect that- his lordship had been told 
the same by both the Duke of York and Charles I. 

On the other side there is a quantity of evidence such as the 
following. In Dr. Perencheieff's Life of Charles J. it is said that 
the MS. was taken with the king’s papers at Naseby, and restored 
by Fairfax at the intercession of Archbishop Usher and one of 


the King’s chaplains; also that Major Robert Huntington, who | 


was charged with their re-delivery, said that he read the papers, and 
that they were,—Eizay Baoiisx%7, Again, that Dr. Dillingham, 
of Emmanuel College, saw after the King’s capture a chapter of 
Elzxav Baowuz7 lying ‘fresh writ in his bed-chamber.” ‘That 
the Earl of Manchester saw it, written in the King’s own hand, 
with which he was well acquainted; that one Levett (one of the 
King’s pages) said he often saw the King at Carisbrooke ‘* writing 
his Royal resentments,” and read the MS. when left lying in the 
window. And much more to the same effect. 

Bishop Kennet steers a middle course. He conjectures that the 
King wrote most of the book himself, and gave it to Symonds to 
get printed ; that Symonds handed it over to Gauden, who added | 
and interpolated matter of his own, got a chapter from Duppa, and 
sent the altered MS. back to the King by the Karl of Southampton. 





He queries whether the King ever had time to revise this correction 
of his ** Royal resentments.” ‘The original Gauden solution re- 
quires us to regard Gauden as a man not overburdened with 
either scruples or modesty, but upon Kennet’s hypothesis his assur- 
ance must have been simply monstrous. Modern opinion has been 
rather in favour of the bishop. It is impossible, however, within 
so short a space to convey even an approximation to a fairly- 
balanced epitome, and if a deeper search is made into what Mr. 
Carlyle would call the whole heap of shotten-rubbish, the chaos | 
becomes very perplexing. 

Arguments either way have been drawn from the style and the | 
phraseology of the work, but they have thrown scarcely any light 
on the matter. Southey, indeed, has said that it is next to 
impossible to identify any English author by his style. However 
that may be, the phraseology and style of Eizay Baos7u%7 are not | 
very strongly marked; and though Gauden was a prolific author, | 
the King left scarcely anything on which to found a comparison. 
Ilallam, indeed, considered that he identified many expressions | 
employed elsewhere by Gauden, but as most of the these appear | 
to be Scriptural imagery, they afford no inference. 

As to the merits of the piece, opinions have differed as widely 
upon that as upon the other question, from enthusiasts, who irre- | 
verently compared it to the Scriptures, to Hallam, who stigmatized 
it as ‘* hypocritical cant.” Itis along excuse, rather than a defence, 





and though weak, regarded as an argument, is couched in dignified 
language. 

Oxford was ever Royalist. ‘The house of Parker has always 
been very Oxford. We do not know whether the new edition of 
Eizav Baoitiux7 is to be ascribed to a reverence for traditions, or 
to a recognition of the success with which a good many works 
relating to the Stuart period have lately been published, 
For our own part, we can discern no useful end as likely 
to be attained by thus publishing a mere reprint, for it js 
nothing more. It would have been something if the reader had 
been assisted by short historical notes explanatory of the text, and 
asketch might have been given of the arguments pro and coy 
upon the authorship question. On the contrary, nothing whateyer 
has been done for the reader's assistance, except the addition of 
one single leaf, in which *‘ those who are interested in the author- 
ship of the book” are referred to Wagstaffe’s J indication, to 
Walker’s True Account (above mentioned), and to the article 
‘“ Annesley” in the Diblioyraphia Britannica (1747). = Such 
an imperfect list was scarcely worth giving at all, unless, 
which is probably the case, it was not desired that the 
reader should go beyond the biassed conclusions arrived at in 
favour of Charles, in the last-mentioned composition. It is further 
stated on this flysheet, that the prayers, which were not printed 
in the earliest editions, but are added here, * are said to be taken 
from Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia.” The producers of this reprint 
seem not even to have been willing to expend the very trifling 
amount of labour which would have enabled them to verify that 
assertion. 


MR. DODD'S EPIGRAMMATISTS.* 

Nor one volume, though it does contain nearly six hundred Jarge 
and closely-printed pages, but twenty, would have befitted the 
vast compass of such an undertaking as Mr. Dodd's title announces, 
— The Epigrammatists”! And, but for what some witty person 
has called the ‘* too common shallowness of the human purse,” we 
should have welcomed twenty. Anyhow, the one that we have 
gives us some very pleasant reading, reading of old favourites 
whom we meet again with delight, and of not a few admirable 
pieces which Mr. Dodd's research has rescued from obscurity. 
From some of our author’s criticism we differ; some omissions he 
has made which even the limitation of his space scarcely accounts 
for; but his selection is, on the whole, judicious. He chooses 
good versions of Greek and Latin originals, having also a particu- 
larly able coadjutor in a translator whom he calls ** C.,” of whose 
work we propose to give one or two specimens, And his notes 
are full of interesting illustrations. Altogether, the /piyram- 
matists is an acquisition to the library of the ** Belles Lettres.” 

Mr. Dodd’s conception of an epigram, or rather of the ideal 
epigram, is not by any means that which we have in the well- 
known quatrain :— 

** The qualities rare in a bee that we meet, 
In an epigram never should fail; 
The body should always be little and sweet, 

And a sting should be left in its tail.” 
It is the Greek model that he favours ; and, as he says, “ nothing 
was required to constitute a Greek epigram but brevity and unity 
of thought. ‘There is no point such as is found in modern times.” 
And he is very severe on Martial, to whose influence he attributes 
the modern feeling that without a point the epigram cannot be. 
So he writes :— 

“In the fifteen hundred epigrams which Martial has left the gems are 
few and far between. They lie hid amid a mass of servility, scurrility, 
indecency, and puerility.” 

And again,— 

“The effect of Martial’s influence on our epigrammatic literature has 
been most disastrous. The pithy fullness, the elegant simplicity, the 
graceful turn, the sound sense, the guileless humour, and the inoffensive 
point which characterized the epigram in its ancient home among the 
Greeks, has been exchanged for the redundant wordiness, the coarse 
conceit, the rough satire, the puerile imbecility, the unchaste wit, and 
the stinging point of the Roman school.” 

Some of this language is, we think, a great deal too strong. As 
to the word itself, it is only a question of names. ‘The Grecks 
gave the name to any short poem, short enough to be inscribed on 
a column, a tablet, or a tomb. ‘The Romans and the moderns, 
generally following the Roman practice, limited the application of 
it, though not rigidly, to such poems as had a certain application 
either of satire or of compliment. But they did not, therefore, 
cease to write short poems of the Greek type. Indeed, many of 
* The Epigrammatists: a Selection from the Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient 
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the Epigrammata of Martial are quite of the ‘‘ pointless ” sort, and 
have all the softer qualities which Mr. Dodd ascribes to the best 
pieces of the Greek anthology. Such are the epigrams addressed 
to Julius and Quintilian (i. 15, and ii. 90), such the graceful 
description of the ‘‘Iuli jugera pauca Martialis” (iv. 64). And 
not afew of the Greek, again, have as much point, we may say 
sting, as Martial himself could have giveu them. As for speaking 
of ‘‘ redundant wordiness” and ‘juvenile imbecility ” as being 
characteristic of Martial, it seems to us a great mistake. ‘The 
poet's estimate of his own works the “bona pauca, quielain 
mediocria, mala plura,” has generally been held too modest. His 
indecency is only too notorious, though we might, if we chose todwell 
on so unsavoury a subject, retort the charge on some of Mr. Dodd's 
Greek friends. Nor can we defend his servility, though after all 
Domitian was his friend, and we may perhaps pardon his gratitude. 
The tyrant had some love of letters; ‘* Et spes et ratio studiorum 
in Caesare tantum,” Juvenal himself had said of him, and a man 
of letters might even have some sincere feeling in praising him. 
On the whole, we may perhaps accept the Younger Pliny’s verdict 
concerning him ;—‘' Erat homo ingeniosus, acutus, acer, et qui 
plurimum in scribendo et salis haberet et fellis nee candoris minus.” 

What some of the omissions to which we have alluded are may 
be seen from the following passage of the introduction :— 

“The writing of Latin epigrams never gained a firm hold in Great 
Britain. When to More and Owen have been added the Scotchmen, 
Buchanan and Ninian Paterson, and, at a later period, Vincent Bourne, 
the usher of Westminster School, the list is complete of those who 
obtained any eminence as Latin epigrammatists.” 

Scarcely ‘‘ complete,” we think, when it omits such names as 
Richard Crasbaw, the writer of some of the most famous and 
exquisitely constructed Latin epigrams of modern times, two of 
which we quoted in these columns when reviewing the Sertumn 
Carthusianum ; George Herbert, whose Latin verses, though full 
of mannerisi, are forcible and ingenious, and ‘Thomas Warton, 
whose ‘‘ In Somnum,” a real epigram, as it was, or was meant to 
be, actually inscribed, we cannot resist the temptation of giving 
(though, by the way, its authorship is not authenticated) :— 
‘‘Somne veni, et quanquam certissima mortis imago es, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori! 
Hue ades, hand abiture cito; nam sic sine vita 

Vivere, quam suave est, sic sine morte mori.” 
And might we not add the names of Milton and Johnson, both 
fainous Latinists, though their Latin was not formed exactly after 
classical models ? 

But it is time that we should give some specimens of Mr. Dodd’s 
Here is a translation of the ‘* Venus Anadyomene” of 


1, 


work, 
Leonidas of Tarentum by Mr. Dodd’s coadjutor, “ 


“ Fresh rising from the ocean foam, 

Her mother’s breast, her native home, 

Apelles saw Love's Queen display 

Her matchless form bedashed with spray. 

Each grace he saw, and drawing near, 

On breathing canvas fix’d them here. 

See, from her bair her slender fingers 

Press out the salt dew where it lingers ; 

See in those mild, love-breathing eyes, 

Her soft glance languishingly die; 

Whilst shows each gently-swelling breast, 

Like the ripe apples of the west: 

And Juno weeps, and Pallas sighs— 

She's lovelior far! We yield the prize.” 
Among ‘C.’s” other contributions is this, a rendering of 
Rufinus :— 

“ Take, take this flowering wreath from me, 
Twin'd by these hands, and twin’d for thee. 
Here blends the daffodil’s soft hue 
With lilies and the violet’s blue ; 

Here the moist wind flower darkly blows, 

Entwining with the opening rose ; 

And whilst it binds thy pensive brow, 

Let pride to gentler feelings bow, 

At thought of that no distant day, 

When thou, as these, must fade away.” 


Mr. Dodd himself also translates with neatness and grace, witness 
the following, an epigram by Nossis of Locri:— 
“ This breathing image shows Melinna’s grace, 

Her own sweet form, I see her speaking face ; 

Her mother’s youth's recalled, the father blest 

Beholds his honour in his child confest.” 
When we come to choose from the many hundreds of epigrams of 
more recent date which Mr. Dodd has brought together, we feel 
no little embarrassment. Our selection must be made almost at 
random. Dr. Abel Evans, who wrote the famous epitaph on Sir 


known on the bridge at Blenheim,—a bridge, it must be under- 
stood, which had then, at least, a slender stream beneath it :— 
“ The lofty arch his high ambition shows ; 
The stream, fit emblem of his bounty, flows,” 
—was himself the subject of a sufficiently sharp attack, not unde- 
served, if, as is said, he cut down some very fine trees belonging 
to St. John’s College, Oxford, of which he was Bursar :— 
“Indulgent nature to each kind bestows 
A secret instinct to discern its foes. 
The goose, a silly bird, yet knows the fox; 
Hares fly from dogs, and sailors steer from rocks ; 
This rogue the gallows for his fate foresees, 
And bears a like antipathy to trees.” 
“The Monument ” is one of Samuel Wesley's :— 
“A monster, in a course of vice grown old, 
Leaves to his gaping heir his ill gained gold ; 
Straight breathes his bust, straight are his virtues shown, 
Their date commencing with the sculptured stone. 
If on his specious marble we rely, 
Pity a worth like his should ever die! 
If credit to his rec/ life we give, 
Pity a wretch like him should ever live!” 
Lord Chesterfield’s compliment to Miss Ambrose is prettily 
turned :— 
“Say, lovely Tory, what tho jest 
Of wearing orange on thy breast, 
When that same breast betraying shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose.” 
Dr. Samuel Bishop (sometime Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School) is very happy in his ‘* Consistency ”:— 
“Though George, with respect to the wrong and the right, 
Is of twenty opinions ‘twixt morning and night; 
If you call him a turn-coat, you injure the man, 
He's the pink of consistency, on his own plan, 
While to stick to the strongest is always his trim ; 
*Tis not he changes side, ‘tis the side changes him.” 


And in his “* Audi Alteram Partem.”— 


“ When quacks, as quacks may by good luck, to be sure, 
Blunder out at hap-hazard a desperate cure, 
In the prints of the day, with due pomp and parade, 
Case, patient, and doctor are amply displayed :— 
All this is quite just, and no mortal can blame it ; 
If they save a man’s life they've a right to proclaim it ; 
But there’s reason to think they might save more lives still, 
Did they publish a list of the numbers they kill!” 
We may conclude with an epigram and its translation, ‘“ Papal 
Aggression,” by the new Dean of Rochester, Dr. Scott ;— 
“Cum Sapiente Pius nostras juravit in aras ; 
Impius heu! Sapiens, desipiensque Pius :” 
“ Pius with Wiseman tries 
Our English Church to ban ; 
O Pius, man unwise ! 
O impious Wise-man !” 


ANNIE JENNINGS.* 
Tuts is a story of all the ills that befell from the pride of 
ancestry of the Hon. and Rev. Daniel Merton, minister in 
spiritual things in the city of Edinburgh. No doubt these ills 
were sufliciently severe for the sufferers, but we require something 
more than the immolation of two old ladies and one eminent 
physician, or even than the moral ruin of a handsome young 
oflicer,—besides, he comes all right again,—to satisfy the cravings 
of a morbid appetite; if we are not to have the triumphant happi- 
ness of at least one lovely and feminine favourite, may we not 
claim as a right the utter destruction of her hopes, or her early 
death, with the interesting revelations which precede it? But 
we have absolutely no favourite at all, for the heroine—though 
exquisitely beautiful—has many years and few feelings; she 
begins by being twenty-seven, and ends by marrying a second 
time—and not even her first love—as soon as decency permits. 
Very little can be said in justification of a plot so barren of all 
thrill and expectation; but the sketches of character are much 
better. It is particularly to be regretted that, in the interests of 
the story, the two old ladies had to be sacrificed so early, not in 
their, but in its career; for it is in old women and in clergymen— 
who are sometimes asserted to be “no better "—that the author 
shines. 

The story opens with a curious mistake, so that—on the principle 
that extremes meet—the end of the third volume leaves the heroine 
where she is found at the beginning of the first; it is not material, 
except that we look with a certain unsatisfied expectation for the 
close of what, we conclude, is a widow's retrospective history, 
and for the commencement of the real tale, till it dawns gradually 


“* Annie Jennings. By Leslie Gore. Londou: Richard Bentley. 
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upon us—towards the end of the first volume—that this cannot be 
all introduction, and that the author has made a mistake. The 
widow lady, then,—whose past history only, it appears, we are to 
hear—had been left an orphan, some thirty-five years before her 
widowhood commenced, to the care of ‘Aunt Jane ;” and, like 
Aunt Janes in real life, this one is good and unselfish, and full of 
simple-hearted credulity and readiness to laugh and to be laughed 
at. She ‘sits under’ the Episcopalian clergyman already men- 
tioned, with whom she is—in a sort of old-maidish, reverential 
fashion—half in love, and to whom, in an evil hour, she introduces 
her beautiful niece ‘* Annie, with the Madonna face ;” he half falls 
in love with Annie, and his ward—and near relative, observe—a 
handsome young officer, does so wholly, and, of course, leaves his 
guardian ‘nowhere at all’in the pursuit; a secret engagement 
follows and is discovered, and the guardian—in the pride of 
ancestry—comes down upon poor Aunt Jane with cruel and 
impertinent astonishment at the presumption of her niece and 
herself; witha much more laudable and pardonable pride aunt 
and niece break off the engagement; but the niece, whose 
instincts tell her truly that the honourable and reverend 
clergyman was partly influenced by jealousy—was, in fact, an 
honourable and reverend dog-in-the-manger—marries, to spite 
him, an old admirer—a cousin, the eminent physician; hence 
come wars and fightings; the young lady’s old aunt Jane, 
admonishes her pastor on the lust of pride and dies; and the 
young gentleman’s old aunt Merton, justifies her son the pastor’s | 
pride, and dies also—at the tale of her nephew's unexampled 





wickedness; for the young officer, in one night, changes from 
saint to devil in a very tragie and striking manner; the eminent 
physician discovers too late that his early love and second wife has 
an early love of her own, but he never told his discovery, but let 
concealment, like a worm in the bud, feed on his manly cheek, 
and, having broken his leg, drooped and died also; then the 
Hon. and Rey. Daniel takes heart, and unmindful of his de- 
ceased mother’s noble pride—now that her aristocratic scorn is 
no longer lifted up against him—recalls Aunt Jaue’s sentiments 
on humility and strikes in for the physician’s wealthy widow; and 
with his success the story closes. 

All this, and much more that concerns lesser celebrities, is told 
with very varying ability. There is much that is very bad; 
unmeaning nonsense about love and fate; exaggerated representa- 
tions of passion that stamps locks of hair into powder, and of 
pride that expects to smell the slaughter-house about an officer 
of ignoble descent; there are sudden fallings-in-love and 
assignations and engagements that outrage common-sense as 
well as common decency; there are mistakes, such as putting 


. .- . . . . - BPR RP abe ten 
dignity of office, his belief in himself, in his height and in his 
goodness, and the external manifestation of this belief iy his 
erect carriage,—his head always thrown well back,—his small 
propricties, his sneaking inclination for the pretty women of hig 
flock, his complete subjection to his haughty mother, and his 
superior and virtuous air to his young ward, are all consistent, and 
life-like, and exceedingly well described. So, also, are the quali- 
ties of the lady whom he ultimately selects for his wife: not 
pretending more feeling than she has, and relieved at not 
being called upon to love beyond the capacity of her consciously 
small powers; neat, clever, kindly, cool, and business-like, but 
parsimonious and worldly, and only moved much by a fear of that 
which is strange; one of the cleverest passages in the book is 
where the urn is presented to her which contains the ashes of her 
husband, for we must explain that the eminent physician arranged 
that he should be burned. Why this very unpleasant incident is 
introduced at all we have been unable to discover, except that it 
gives occasion for the passage we speak of, where the painful, but 
inevitable humour of the position comes out strongly. A friend of 
her husband brings in the urn under his cloak :— 

“*Mrs, Jennings,’ he began, with a nervous twitch about the corners 
of his mouth, and shutting the door, ‘I have scarcely a moment to spare, 
so I must rather abruptly te!l you that all is accomplished as our beloved 
friend desired, and into your hands I give this’ (he drew a silver urn 
forward), ‘which I had prepared with inscription—name—and dates all 
correct, it contains his sacred ashes,’ and Doctor M‘lvoy offered to 
place it in hor hands, but Annie shrank back with blanched lips. putting 
her hands behind her. Doctor M‘Evoy was in a great hurry, he could 
not wait—Zime and Tide, and to this may be added, Train, wait jor no 
men—so finding that Annie would not free his hand, he laid the urn in 
the very contre of the dinner-table as if it were an epergne, and 
hastened away. Annie stood as if rooted to the spot, and with eyes 
riveted on that centre-piece. Her pupils dilated with terror, and her 
teeth chattered. ‘Zhai Andrew Jennings! my husband—Penelope’s 
father—the great doctor—the man of science—Jdinburgh’s pride. Does 
that urn indeed contain his mortal body?’ It was too much for her 
understanding, too much for her belicf, and she sobbbed and laughed 
wildly by turns. Penelope and Billie, who had just entered the house, 
heard that awful laugh, and turned with scared faces to one another.” 
Perhaps the author wanted to throw ridicule on the movement, 
and yet we think not, for ultimately the urn is reverentially placed 
beneath the great man’s picture in the gloom and sanctity of his 
study; moreover, the doctor is evidently a pet creation of the 
author’s—as we think, very undeservedly, for he is a reckless 
murderer in the interests of science, and the circumstances of his 
professional life seem to us altogether absurd, and his character, 
as far as we can read it from the story, is anything but ‘ great” 
and “noble,” as it is incessantly called ; ‘secretive’ and ‘unctuous’ 
are adjectives that would describe him with greater truth. 

Of the other leading characters, the young ollicer is just as 





the legacies at the end of a will and making primroses and 
verbenas flower at the same time; there are passages intended | 
to be humorous that run into farce, and temptations to excite a 
smile, by the constant repetition of an absurd phrase, which are 
yielded to too often. Nevertheless, there are many touches of | 
very real humour; as, for instance, the description of the considera- 
tion which the beautiful Annie bestows on her nose, having a care, 
even in her deepest grief, not to tint its delicate tip by weeping; 
the wariness with which she examines her dead husband’s wardrobe 
—stealing a march on his valet—that she may send back to the 
tradesmen the unworn garments, and transfer to her own apart- 
ments such things as she can use herself; the calmness with which, 
during her lover's proposals, she calculates how many stitches she 
will have toset on for his stockings, and remembers that her deceased 
physician only wore socks; Lady Julia's habit of calling her 
troublesome relations by the titles that fix them on others rather 
than on herself, as—when she wants to marry again—‘‘ [t is ten 
months since your poor brother's death,” meaning her own hus- 
band’s, and—when she wants to leave her little boy in his aunt’s 
charge—* Your little nephew is just six years and ten months 
old ;” and Mrs. Elliot’s impatience wita Lady Julia, and desire to 
slap her face; and many more. 

But there are better passages than these ; the perception of the 
humorous side of life is not the only power displayed; Aunt | 
Jane’s conscious respect for her minister’s office, and unconscious 
love of himself and awe of his rank, and yet her childlike sim- 
plicity and courage in admonishing him on her death-bed of his 
pride, and the abashed confusion of the clergyman and wounded 
self-love of the aristocrat, in finding that, instead of coming to 
speak to her of sin and pardon, he is sent for to be told of his 
own sins, and admonished to seek for humility, and ask for 
pardon himself, and yet his ultimate complete surrender to con- 
trition, all show great insight in to the deeper strata of human 
feeling ; we wish the passage were not too long to extract. The 


clergyman is altogether a clever sketch; his pride of rank and! 


unreal; at page 97 (vol. IL.) he is the pattern man of his regiment 
—the chaplain’s right hand, reading by the sick and dying, and 
helping his juniors to repentance and virtue—and at page 107— 
because he has heard tbat he is jilted—he has become madly 
wicked, and remains so till nearly the last page of the story. The 
children are equally unnatural; they are, indeed, hopelessly absurd ; 
children do not say, ‘* The morning advances,” * Do not cry, lady,” 
&c., and a boy who has been brought up by a sporting clergyman 
in the Highlands would seareely be remarkably timid anda regular 


| lady’s man at fifteen, —kneeling before his sweetheart, and saying, 
| in sober seriousness, ** Do not turn aside,” ‘* Oh, how your breath 


comes and goes so quick,” and raising his cap to her on leaving 
her. Nor is a young lady—the daughter of a fashionable 
physician, brought up in the capital—likely to be shy, or whea 
fifteen, for lack of seeing enough of men, to fall desperately and 
immodestly in love, at first sight, with a man nearly old enough to 
be her father, and to meet him half-way in the most passionate 
familiarities. We fancy Leslie Gore has ouly seen children through 
the medium of a romantic imagination. 

It is not fair to criticize the English of an author who writes 
under the shadow of Arthur's seat, but it is painfully bad to 
Southern ears, and the grammar, at least, cannot claim the allow- 
ance which the Northern idiom may. We have two crows to pluck 


with the publisher also; there are a very great many misprints ; 


, and we are deprived of that recreation—cutting open the leaves— 


with which we are accustomed to solace ourselves from time to 
time, while we work conscientiously through our books ; thisis the 


unkindest cut of all. 





BAUR’S RELIGIOUS LIFE IN GERMANY.’ 
Tuts book isa cheering one to those who care for Germany; a 


warning to those who eare for England. It is most satisfact ry to 
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hear a German minister evidently of the most earnest Evangelical 
type, speaking of national liberty, notasa worldly blessing for which 
religious men may condescend to be thankful, but as an essentially 
divine blessing, to be wrestled for even to death, the loss of it being 
the fruit of unbelief in God; every man who labours with heart 
and soul for the recovery of it being in very deed a servant of 
God; deriving his patriotism and self-sacrifice from Him, as 
much as any martyr at the stake. It is language to which we 
are not accustomed from such a quarter,—or, to speak the sad 
truth, from any quarter. It comes upon us both with delight and 
surprise to find a preacher of the Gospel who, without concealing 
or palliating any of Blucher’s against 
the moral law, yet in the full view of them accepts his devotion 
to his country and his sense of duty, not as ‘ splendid sins,” not 
but distinetly as 


notorious offences 


as the ‘fine qualities of the natural man,” 


testimonies to the grace of God. ‘To find him claiming every 
champion of independence every foe of the 
tyrant, whether soldier, scholar, or 

2 
nna 


the 
individual sin and justification 


his country’s 
statesman, as distinctly a 
nid all 


most 


this while he adopts 
conviction, 


called man, inspired for his wor 
in the fullest sen with 
the teaching of Luther respecting 
by faith in Christ 


se and inward 





is more than some of us ever dared to expect. 


Yet it is impossible not to recognize in such language a return 
] g guag 
to the simplicity and honesty of the Bible; it is what Luther 


understood by the Psalms of David, however Lutherans may 
read them; it is what English divines must accept, if they are 
ouce more to make their countrymen care for the message er to 


care for it themselves. 
M. Baur bas very wisely 


embodied this invaluable lesson upon 





the relation between the faith in God and political renovation, in | 


The subjects of them have been chosen 


They are exactly those which 


a series of biographies, 
with marvellous impartiality. 
nearly every thoughtful student of history would connect with 
the emancipation of the German people —their minds even more 
than their bodies—from the French yoke; yet the majority of 
them are those whom an ordinary evangelical divine would only 
encounter much as Dominie Sampson met the gipsy,—** Good 
Mrs. Mervilies !” being translated into ** Avaunt, thou witch!” 
Without awkward and insincere politeness, but 
without the slightest concealment of his strong belief, 
or any attempt to foree his conclusions upon them, M. 
Baur hails the great military heroes of the war; among 
statesmen, Heinrich yon Stein; among philosophers, Johann 
Gottlieb Fiechte; among men of letters, Ernst Moritz 
Arndt and ILeinrich Steffens ; among divines, Frederic Schleier- 
macher, as men who helped to restore the religious life of Ger- 
many. M. Bauer tells the story of these men’s lives without 
any concealment, with lively sympathy, with a clear appre- 
hension of their distinctive characteristic, with a 
allowance for their mistakes, with a thoroughly Christian convie- 
tion that it would be a sin not to reverence their excellence, and 
that to pass sentence upon their shortcomings would be to usurp 
the functions of the true Judge. 
Perhaps the highest evidence which 
his freedom from sectarian partialities is in the f 
Frederic Leopold Stolberg. Molding the Melief of Protestants in 


the very strongest sense, regarding the Reformation as the 


any such 


generous 


M. Baur has given of 


n case O 


greatest of blessings and a strong assertion of its principles 
as the most imperative of duties, the author yet recognizes 
the most illustrious of the converts to Romanism as one of the 
witnesses for truth and freedom in Germany, one who was doing 
some of its besetting With this instance 
of Christian toleration we can find no fault. Count Stolberg, 
with all his weakness, deserved a place beside his friend Frederic 
Perthes; the manly simplicity and true Lutheran faith of the 
bookseller is the best counteraction to the sentimentalism of the 


battle with evils. 


baron. But there is another sentimentalist whom we can less 
excuse M. Baur for admitting into his gallery of noble men and 


women. 
Louise, —the Queen of the people—such a figure as that of Barbara 
Julie de Kriidener? Assuredly the purity of the lady could reecive 
no taint from the contact of a Magdalene in satin or in rags; she 
might have hailed and did hail her as a teacher. But supposng 
her penitence to have been as real as M. Baur esteems it, 
and as we wish to believe that it was, how can one who, as he 
whose influence 


Ifow can he place beside the brave and beautiful 


admits, was a political intrigante to the last, 
over the Emperor Alexander, Von Stein believed to be very hurt- 
ful, who certainly, as far as one can judge from later events, 
helped to bind chains on Germany and Europe ; how ean such a 
woinan i] 


The presence of the 


strate, except in the way of glaring 


moral of his yolumes ? 


' little 


} 


the great deformity in an excellent book, which we heartily 
thank Miss Sturge for bringing under the notice of the English 
reader, She intimates that she has suppressed some portions 
of the volumes which were too full of German patriotism, and 
might not have an interest for us. We are afraid she has 
exercised her discretion in choosing and rejecting “not wisely, but 
too well,” for the taste of the English religious public. It feeds 
readily on the unwholesome diet of stories like that of Barbara 
Julie de Kriidener. It wants the invigorating food of such 
true patriotism as M. Baur has exhibited in his other bio- 

; the fervent the expression of it, the more 
salutary it would have been to us. Miss Sturge hopes, and with 
good reason, that these sketches “may extend an interest in 
German life and character, and thereby contribute something, 


graphies more t, 


however little, towards diminishing the ‘iacht Brittische 
Besehriinkenheit,—genuine British narrowness.” ‘That, no 


doubt But it can only be obtained 
through another and a higher one. Our “ genuine British nar- 
avises from the want of a genuine British patriotism, 
For that decay our 
they spread 


would be a great blessing. 
rowness ” 
from the decay of a real national life. 
diferent religious schools are terribly responsible ; 
inion that each of their little sections of the nation is more 
dear to God than itself. The most religious have 


beeome the champions, not of an individual, personal faith—that 


1 
the op 
i 


the nation 


will always be the most strongly national faith—but of a selfish 
faith, a faith which is to procure for each man advantages in 
‘The supporters of dogmas 


which his neighbour is not a sharer. 
the denouncers of dogmas and an 
ecclesiastical discipline as opposed to 
equally estranged from the people, have one as 
for them. ‘The example 


and an ceelesiastical discipline 


intellectual advance- 


ment—are 


as the other message 


any 


'of Germany warns us that such a state of things must come to 





contrast, the great | 


Russian plotter isd Brittuny. 


an end. ‘There has been no true religious revival,—there has 
been no true intellectual revival in any age,—which has not been 
connected with an appeal to the people, with an intense convic- 
tion that the highest blessings are the common blessings; that 
those who would have good things for themselves must go empty 
away. ‘The soldiers, scholars, sages, tradesmen, divines, who are 
described in this book, were taught that truth in the fire and the 
whirlwind. If there is no still small voice which proclaims it to 
us, and before which we bow, we may be taught it by experiences 
equally overwhelming. 

We wish it were possible to make extracts from the book 
which would give our readers any adequate notion of its sterling 
worth and interest. We can heartily commend it to them, 
specially urging them to read the lives of the Princess William 
of Fichte and of John Falk. 


’ 7 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cnengueligiainees 

The Blunders of Vice and Folly, By J. G. Wargreaves. (Strahan.)— 
We wore very much struck by one of the stories which Mr. Hargreaves 
tells,—and he tells a great many, and does it very well. The Rev. 
Mr. Colton, the author of “ Lacon,” a book once well known, though seldom 
heard of now, thus wrote, ‘“ The gamester, if he die a martyr to his profes- 
sion, is doubly ruined; he adds his soul to every other loss, and in the act of 
suicide renounces earth to forfeit heaven.’ And yet the man who wrote 
this was an inveterate gambler, indulged himself in tho passion till it 
became a madness, and finished by committing suicide in the frenzy of 
excitement which it caused. Who, again, does not remember Mr. 
Spenlow in “ David Copperfield,” with his lofty moralizings on the folly 
of intestacy, the sereno composure with which he spoaks of his own 
arrangements, and the certainty with which his clerk gathers from these 
indications that he has never made a will? So we cannot help asking 
what is the good of these convincing expositions of “ the blunders of vice 
and folly”? Point the moral as keenly as you can, but it will not pierce 
the hide of that marvellous self-deception with which men involve 
themselves. Dickens, describing the conversation of two men at a 
funeral as they discuss the fate or prospects of various neighbours past 
and present, says, with one of his happiest touches, that they spoke as if 
they themselves were “ notoriously immortal.” Do we not all act, in 
some things at least, as if we were notoriously superior to the operation 
of the law which brings retribution on evil and foolish acts? We do 
sometimes, it is true, learn from our experience, though even here we 
want a great deal of teaching; do we ever learn from the experience of 
others? Nevertheless, whether or no Mr. Hargreaves’ book reclaims 
any reader from “vice and folly,” we may safely declare that it subserves 
auseful end. It will amuse, if it does not interest, for it is written 
vith point and spirit, and is plentifully illustrated with apposite 
anecdot 

The Pu 
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So passes, nor leaves the least trace, Scott (Sir W.), Miscellaneous Prose Works, Roxburgh Edition, vols 17 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836), 


has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless restrictions. 
The ‘‘ Proposal Form’’ is most simple in its terms. 
The Policies are ‘‘ Indisputable,’’ that is, free from future challenge. 
The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 


The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 members of 
the Legal Profession. 


Nine-Tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 


Unreserved information on all points, on application to . 
E. A. NEW TON, Actuary and Manager. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FOUNDED 1843.—LIFE ONLY—PURELY MUTUAL. 
CASH ASSETS, £2,665,000 _ | ANNUAL INCOME, £1,200,000. 





NEW YORK INSURANCE LAWS. 

The Insurance Laws of the State or New York aro very strict. By them this Company is required to submit to a rigid supervision and 
examination of all its affairs, and to make sworn statements annually to the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, of its Assets, Liabilities, 
Income, and Disbursements, in complete detail ; also to undergo a personal examination by the Insurance Superintendent as a verification. Thus 
every possible safeguard is thrown around the affairs of the Company, and offering a guarantee as to Security and Solvency not given by the 
Insurance Companies of any other country. 

A proof of the care in the management of American Companies is, that there has not been one single instance of the failure of «i American Lifi 
Insurance Company, that has confined itself to Life Insurance exclusively, as is required by the laws of New York, NO COMPANY BEING 
ALLOWED THEREBY TO COMBINE LIFE WITH EITHER FIRE OR MARINE INSURANCE. 


ITS POLICIES CANNOT BE ATTACHED BY CREDITORS. 
By the Laws of New York, under which all its policies are issued, policies are issued payable to the wife or children, and payable to them 
only, free from all demands cf creditors, notwithstanding the assured might die insolvent. 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE. 


Policy-holders are allowed to reside in any part of the world, without extra charge, except in the tropics and obviously unhealthy climates. 
No charge for voyage to or from America, China, or Japan. 





POLICIES ISSUED FROM £100 TO £4,000. 


LONDON OF FICES—76 AND 77 CHEAPSIDE. 








9s 6d ac..} GAUPHINE CLARET, | * “suune soite i. 


J. L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 20 Piccadilly, W. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR:} 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 1lb, $1b., and } 1b. Packets. 








BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 

money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 

for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000, 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for five years at 6 per 
cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; aud in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 

id up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANVCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders o/ five years’ standing 
bas been declared, payable in and «fter 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations. to the Local Agents, or at the Ofices, 64 Corn- 
bill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


QRENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 








1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
ou application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1870. 

YNUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 

Established 1521.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—FReEpERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAMES GoopsoN, Esq. 

Ileury Hulse Berens, 1. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, . | G.J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles William Curtis,| M.P. 
Esq. | Johu Martin, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS ‘TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAML. Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer must 
ke renewed at the Head Oftice, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of July. 

Prospectus aud Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary's 
Valuation and Statement of the Assets and Liabilities 
in the Life Branch, free on application to the Com- 
pany’s Agents, or to the Secretary. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
M®.. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
i 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic). The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or gray hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 




















FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


DIRECT SUBMARINE 


ROUTE TO INDIA. 


OPENING OF NEW CABLE.—REDUCTION OF TARIFF. 


TELEGRAMS from the UNITED KINGDOM are NOW SENT by the 


FALMOUTH and ANGLO- 


MEDITERRANEAN Company's Cables to Egypt, and thence by the BRITISH-INDIAN Line to Aden aud 


Bombay. 
Messages will be received at the Company's Ste 





The lines are worked throughout by English clerks. 
on, No. 74 Old Broad street, and at all the Postal Telegraph 
Offices in Great Britain and [reland, at the following rates:— 


For Telegrams of 





Ten Words, Twenty Words. 
> 8 


To Aden ... eve one ove ove one eee oe ose ove £116 0 eee £2 
, Bombay, Caleutta, Madras, and other places west of Chittagong... 117 0 ous 217 0 
» Ceylon and Stations in India east of Chittagong one ° Sid ws 310 
» Egypt, Alexandria ... own eee ose ose ove ove _ ove 110 0 
» » _Cairoand Suez... pee ae oes — ae -- oe 1M 0a 
» Gibraltar and Malta... on oes one _ vee ae oe _ owe ol 0 
» Portugal (all Stations) one ove ove “un ee on — ove 09 0 
i 09°80 


» Spain (ditto) ° 
Half the Twenty-Word Rates for eve 


ry additional Ten Words, From the Provinces and Ireland, Is extra. 


To ensure the transmission of Messages to Egypt and India by the New Submarine Route, the public should 


order them to be sent 
Authorities free of charge. 


66 Old Broad street, London, June 14, 1870, 


> 
5 


“VIA FALMOUTH,” these words being sigualled as an Lustruction by the Postal 


y order, 


JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 
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37 STRAND. 


DRESSING 
37 STRAND. 


BAGS. 





tween OVERLAND TRUNKS 
P 37 STRAND. 
A LLEN’S 
37 STRAND. 
awarded for general excellence. New Illustrated 
Catalogues of 600 articles for Continental travelling, 


DESPATCIL BOXES. 
A LLEN’S PRIZE MEDAL, 
post free, 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE axp BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





MEAT.—Amsterdam Exhibition, 1869, First 

Prize, being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the 
British, French, Prussian, Russian, Ltalian, Dutch, and 
other Governments. Dr. Laukester writes regarding 
Extract of Meat :—* But there is a difference in favour, 
and here, as in all other kinds of food, it is the flavour 
that makes the quality.” Itis essentially on account of 
the fine meaty flavour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of other extracts, that LIEBLG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and is so universally 
preferred in all European markets. 

One pint of tine-tlavoured beef-tea at 2}d. 
venient and economic “ stock.” 

CavuTion.—Require Baron Liebig's, the inventor's, 
signature on every jar, wud ask distinctly for LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 


[ IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTKACT of 
7 


Most con- 


N CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IM- 
PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. ‘They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. Tuese facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists —NoTge.—Savory and Moore's name 
and trade-mark on each bottle, 








XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 





PORTMANTEAUS.! READING CASES FOR THE 


SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order throngh any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand, 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T H. c OL & 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House, 





YURNISHED APARTMENTS _ for 
GENTLEMEN .—Beautifully situated. Omnibuses 
mass every f minutes. Terms moderate.—Mr. 


ive 
IENRY WHEELER, 24 Harrington square, N.W. 


‘i * ELLERS, and EXPEDITIONS. 

The most commodious, light, and useful Tents 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions are to be 
obtained at BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’'S, 2 Duke 
street, London Bridge, S.£.  Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free, 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, | Portman square), and 18 Trinity 


street, London, 8.E 











HYABYE*'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


POYAL POLY TECHNIC.—The 
W LAST PORTRAIT of CHARLES DICKENS, 
pronounced by the press to be * the most like-life " ever 
taken by the London Stereoscopic Company, is shown 
daily on the Great Dise, at half-past two and quarter to 
eight. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
‘THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandrifl, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 
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BROWN 


PREPARED SOLELY FRO 


AND 


Is GENUINE. 





POLSON’S CORN 


FLOUR _ 


M MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEP 


PROFESSION 


ENDING UPON THE 


AL CERTIFIC 


RECOMMENDATION OF 


ATE-WRITERS 


- —— 





H. 2 NIC OL L, Mere hant t oo H T to 
the Que ¢ toyal Fam nd 


of Europe, Army, 


LONDON. ...co0s000 





BRANCHES ...... «50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN 
Hf. J. Nicoll’s Allied Waterprouf Tweed Ov 
one sovereign: if with silk la; guinea each, 
H. J. Nicoll’s Summer Over . of fine Melton 
Cloths, from two to three guineas 
ul Drill ve 


» Qu 













ts, in white, drab, 
g& vest } 












Tweeds and Chevi 
arranged colours, for 
promenade, 
suits for touring, 
such purposes be 
national heather tint 
sober hues of the 
anglers’ uses, the prices for 
guineas. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Twilled Cloth Morning Coats from 
35s ; also Frock Coats from two guineas, 

For BOYS R 

Suits for the § 
ready for immediate use, or 
hours’ notice. 

Knickerbocker suits fr 
21s; jacket, vest, and trot 
land dresses from £2 » q 

A New Dress.—H. 
first Suit, registered Feb “i, 
on the figure much mor 
nary use, and removed al 
peculiar construction causes 
evenly on the body, there! 
of wearing brace 
pretty suits are one gu 1, 

Hats, caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., for ey ry description 
of dress, 


4 . in 
rning dress, riding, or the 



































Il. J. Nicoll’s 
Prependeo,” the c 
while it completely « rs the dress iu front, 
arms, though protec } i} H 
covering the back as 
from the light Liar 

u Nicoll’s Wate 

















Cloth Costume 8, ils Gd f 
Cloaks “L'U tile,” ‘The ‘ 
Circulars, with ho ; speci . 
from three to six ati MAS i; 
Promenade and House Jackets, &¢ 

H. J. Nicoll’s addresse 1 Lo 1 114 12) 





Regent street, and 22 C I l 
street; Liverpool, 50 Bold street; Birmin n ’ 
New street. 


Gi vT- M. AKERS and OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1792, 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDI 
Tndia Gauze, French Printed and Sill 
Shirtings of the latest Patterns. 
Trowser-Shaped Riding or Dress Pants made to 









measure, and a thorough tit guaranteed, 
INDIA AND CHINA OUTFITTERS. 


UBUSSON CARPETS. 
SEWELL and CO., have a large Stock of these 
magnificent Carpets in all sizes and colovrs. Also 
Turkish, Axminster, Brussels, bargains 
in Persian Carpets and Rugs, 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith street, Scho square, W. 


{@RENCH FURNITURE CHINTZES. 
6,000 yards, 7! jd per yard, usual price 11d. 
4,000 y: ards Frene ‘h Cretonnes, 9} 
yard, usual price from 18d to 2s ; 
SEWELL and CO., Compton House, F 
old Compton street, Soho square, 
NDIGEST LON —The Medic: al P rofes- 
sion adopt MORSON’S PREPAR: we IN of PEP- 
SLNE as the True Remedy. Sold in B ud Boxes 
from 2s 6d by all Pharmaceutical Che 1 f 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, rey 
Southampton row, Russell square, London. 


Sua 










h street and 









ad JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ViISTEEL PENS. 


| SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 

AN FT SOA P.— 

1* United Service ~ Tablet is famed 

t : t ou th > 





J.C. & J. FIELD, Pate es of the Self-fitting Candles, 


Sold by Chemists, Oil ond jEtal ian Warehousemen, and 





me on each tablet 












( YABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
QW _s~ PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETI 
Sold by Chemists an } 





, the old- stabi hed dentists, 
gate hill, ii mn, 

GABRBIE! “8 CORALITE TOOTIT PASTE, 

For ¢] i limproving the teeth, and imparting 
&@ natural reduess to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 





Ing ar 





GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIPRICE. 


Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
























G. 
Forr . 
it 1 








nmanen 


»~ Pri 





SVTERS PATEN 
eC MASS LEVER 
1 upward of 200 Mi lical 
tive inveuti 
The use of the 


Y ROYAL Lt 





in its effect , is here ri 


aad 1 th 





l re 
the MOC-MAIN 
th so much e: 
land n 
worn during s cep. \ descrip ve oon ar may be 
and the Truss (whic h cannot fail to iit) forwarde ad by 
post, on the cir ody two inches below 
the hips being sent > Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE 225 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, ls, i 
Double ditto, 51s 6d, ’ 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and ¢ Gd; pos 
office ¢ 3 rs to be made pa yable to John W hite, Post- 


office, Piccadil lly. WEW PATENT. 
7 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


7 vy &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 


quisite resisting 
PAD and PATEN 
' } 


a t 
and ciosenc that 

















&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 





} and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
| 4s 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 


goa es's LIFE PILsLs. 


the ONLY CHANCE of ILAVIN 

GOOD HEALTH must depend upon a sure 
remedy, Then—what remedy? ‘The gener. ul voice of 
the publie for many years has tied PARR'’S L “A 'E 
PILLS, which elear from the edly all hurtful impuriti 
promote appetite, aid digestion, purify the bl vod, a ad 
keep the bowels regular. 














H DAES LIFE PILLS increase the 
spirits, improve the complexion, and enliven and 


| exhilarate the min ad 


USE ONLY THE. 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


Ss H ERRI % 
No. 1—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry « 
3.—Sound Dinr She .(Dry or 
» o—Fine Dessert Sherry senna (Dry or sich). inne 
T. 0. LAZENBY. 


90, 92 Wigmore strect, Loudon, W. 





Perera and at fae 
street, London; and 30 Ki ul, Brighton, 
wud Boitlers of the Pure wines of France 

in, and Portugal, from the > lowest price 
commensurate ¥ undness, to the most récherch 
descriptions and ¢ toamad vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs ou application. Originally estab 


lished A.D. 1667. 





lhaporters 
Germany, 5 









Claret...at lis, 18s, 20s, 24s, 30 Si er doz 
Sherry ... 24s, 30s, , 42s, ( ; f 
Champagne dls, 425, 48s, GUs, 7 a 





vedoz CORNIULL SHERRY. ies 
This elegant, dry, pure, Cad . 
ved to CHARLES W 4 Os. 






Lee rm 
ed 
_ 





Wi er the teeth, s | se 
de fray to the breath. Price 1 UX, Uy Tree — 

| ET, 1 ] with 
GABRIEL'S von P ATE ED WI oi rE GUTTA PERCHA bor ive Price List fre Carriag 
ENAMEL, i } th: rende eeth | paid, i wstablished 170s 
svund and Xe | CHARLES WATSON and Ci 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
VIUIS! aE. — 


, SRAUAD S Lb 


rl celebrated old Iris! 










cipal towns 
Windmill st 
pin k label; cork 


|! UNVIL LE and CO., 





large:t ders of Wi 
ks is recomm 
1 Ir 
! home u 
to 3 





|) poe oe WATERS— 
ELLIS'’S. Ps 


is's Ruthin Waters uusur] ed for their purity. 

E llis's Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia aud Putase 
Waters and Lemonade, 

None genuine unless Corks branded * R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthi 1,’ and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, cad Hotel 
keepers. 

Wholesale ouly, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents. W. Best and Sons, Heurictta 
street, Caveudisi square, 





CE SAFES or REFRIGERATORS 
titted with Water Tanks and Filters and every 
modern improvement. The New American Double 
wall Ice-water Pitchers an Butter Dishes, for 
Use with lee, Champagne Frappé Pails, &c, Ulustrated 
; Lists free on application at the sole office— 











JYENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, Ili) Strand 
London, W.C. 


¢| | yINNE FORD'S FL UID MAGNESI: A. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Year 

approved of this pure solution « A 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomact h, b 
ache, Gout, and ne ion; and as the ; ten t mild 
-_ rient for del e ious, espec ially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and ‘Inf ints. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists 172 New Bond 
strect, London; and of all other Chi s throughout 
| the world. 








Lie 















CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS.° 


15 5 Regent” 
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MAPPIN 


AND WEBB’S 


(CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 











TABLE KNIVES. Bie 

Bost steel secured to Ivory Handles, 5 & Carvers. 

. Sa hi 
Bal ivory. octagon handles, at per doz 17s | 13s 6s 0d 
ivory, square, size = 20s | 15s 7s Od 
better, round - . 25s | Ss 9s 0d 
round handles, strong 30s 22s Ils 6d 


FRU IT KNIVES & FORKS, per a z., £2 10s, 
LU NCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET 
15s, 208, 25s, 35 40s, 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40s to 100s, 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s, 


Old Goods re 











»plated and regil 


£3, to Ls. | 


FRAMES, | 


| 


Ivory | 


It equal to new 


King’s, Thread, 
Lily, & Beaded 


-atterus 


Fiddle 


SPOONS and FORKS. Putters 














Tea Spoons . 24s , 
Dessert Spoons & F\ 4s oA 
Tawle ..cccoccccces wovceee ot 70s 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, t 
CAKE BASKETS, 


CRUET FRAMES, 


21s, 50s, 35s, 45s, 55s, 66s. 


six bottles, 22s, 363, 48s, 60s, 80s, 
Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 

Street Works, Oxford street, London ; or Royal Cutlery 

Works, Shetlicld. 

at very moderate charges. 





Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


Lomlon Manufactory—Winsley street, 





"land 72 OCORNHILL ; ; and 76, 


Oxford street. 


77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Sheflield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works 








——— 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE 
AT 


BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUL 


{ WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





Cutlery 
1 finish. 
ns and Forks, best 
mgly plated. 


and Coffee Sets, 





every 


DEANE’S—Celebrated 
DEANE’ s—Ek 
DEANE’S—£ n and 

iquor S . Cruets, &e, 
DEANE’S—Di ie vers and Lot-water Dishes. 


Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, 
* Maché Tea Trays, in Sets 
. new and elegant patterns, 
and Coffee Urns, with 
d other Improvements. 
ioods, Kettles, Ste 
is, Stuckpots, &e. 
Oil Lamps, a 
» a sortine nt, 











DEANE’S—Dr. 
DEANE’S—Copyer 
DEANE’S—\ 








| 
from 
| 


sath every puryx 


DEANE’S—Domestic for 
_ iB ul tooms fitted complete 
DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in mor 


approved patterns, 





iern and 








DEANE’S—Pedsteads in Iron 2 with 
Bedding of superi 1 J 
DEANE’S—Rezgister Stoves. improved London- 


peer y vir Ranges, &e. 
s and Cornice Poles, a variety 


DEANE’S— 
vitterns, French and English 
DEANE’ s—Tin and Ja pan Goods, Lroa Ware, 


‘ulinary Uter 


DEANE’ S—Tor: wry, Brushe 
DEANE’S—lIloriie 1 Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
rs, Wire Work, &e. 


Gardena Roller 
. Saddles, and Horse Clothing 


made 
: — 





‘and 






. Mats, &c., well made 
serviceable 








DEANE’S— designed pat DEANE’S-—-Harnes 
terns in Glass ar * Br maze; Three meinufactured on the premises, of 
light Gl from 59s, the best material. 
A Discount ef 5 per cent, for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 
DEANE & CO. (46 King WituiuaMm Sreeer), LONDON BRIDGE. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


nl LUSTRES for Gas 


WALL LIGHTS, a: 


MODERATEUR LAMPS a 
MENTAL GLASS, Eng! 


GLASS of all kinds, ORN 


shing Ord 


TABLE 

Mess, Export, and Furni 
LONDON-— 
BIRMINGHAM—Manaut 





Show-Rooms, 


and Candles, 


vs promptly ex 


CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormola, 
INDIA, 

sh and Po 
All articles marked in } 


nd LAMPS for 





2 figures, 


cuted. 


15 Oxford street W. 
actory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 


[ESTABLISHED 1807.] 


DIVI D Xz N Ds [_ BCALEDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


























5and1 A Gienera Meeting of the Membe rs of this A ovia 
* Safe and Ae t t th vill be held on WEDNESDAY. Jaty ip... 
HAL 5 INVES [ENT CIRCULAR at Lincoln's Inn Hall, the use of whic has been kindly 
( fr grauted for the purpose by the Liun, Sucivty of Lincoln's 
Mor th’s nber now ready, | 
the b wing and safest Investments. ll taken by Sir RoUNDELI 
rs, SHARE if ILDERS rk USTE ES, ent at the Association 
bove Circular a safe, valuable, and ito become member eir 
reliable guide. r of the Hon, Sees. 2 4 
>, si 1 Co nes, Temple; W. A le 
oe a 1 1; or FL R. Parker . 
_ Bank London and Wi tminster, | abury, EC. — 7 from whom any furtaer int 
. o ned, 
| ERS, STOVES, > ga ay RRS AG ETS — 
i K as : Page een KI rou N yOYAL POLY LECUNIC.—* SAND 
- Sika ‘ah aienia gt Pin. ial te WY and the SUEZ CANAL” by Professor Pepper.— 
ee ee eee v | Musical Entertainment, by George sland, Esq.— 
iding > OOM A. 
ciding, to visit the SH ty K Aes Heart of Stove,” with Spectral Scenes.—The 





rtment of Fenders, Stoves, 
‘ “ire-Lrons, é snd General Iron- 
t be approached elsewhere either for 
ty of design, or coquidiense of 





ley Conutail 


Ranges, ‘ 





1 lows an as 









0 £33 10s, 
3 Gd io £5 12s 
«from £2 14s to £25. 
n _ § ble, £1 12s 6d to £100, 
SOUND cescassiosiniasiiclincBilaiie «from 33 3d to £4 10s. 


TIL LIAM S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
ow Rooms, post-free,—39 Oxford street, W.: 1, 
nd4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
aud 1 New nan yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway vifliy WILLIAMS. BURTON will always 
undertake delivery at a small tixed rate 


I G E s T I O 
rkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
ity Lowe to you to express my gratitude for 

t benefit I have derive d from taking Norton's 

» Pills. Fora length of time I sutfe red ex- 

in from indigestion and wind in the 
gs tried nearly every remedy without 

y benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 

ble Pills I was quite restored to my usual 

th. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 

y thus be atti cted. I am, gentle- 

Vv Allpass o the 


ON'S C AMO MIL E PILLS. 


































fit of th 
men, y 


N iby 






N.— | 





ican Organ daily.—And other attractions, all for 





One Shilling. 


POYAL — 
v atira 


POLY TECHNIC. — Great 

The Great City,” at half- 
half-past two and a 
at four and nine,— 


tions daily.—* 
Canal,” at 
t “Heart of Stone,” 
Upe ntwe ae to five and seven to ten 


YONV EN’ r CLOTIL—Made to aspecial 
J order and for a special parpose 
Messrs, JAY have purchased a black fabric which 
they have named “Convent CLoTH.” It is made 
entirely of silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and 
very strong. The pric 
dress. The intrinsic value, however, is about two 
thirds more than the price named, It is not to be 
purchased at any other house in London. 
JAY'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247 249 and 251 Regent street. 











| 








fg tee MAGAZINE | for 
JULY, 1870. No. DCLVIL Price 2s 64. 

CONTENTS. 

ARMY ENLISTMENT ACT. 

EARL’S DENE. Part [X. 

GETTING OUT of the SMOKE. 

JOHN. Conclusion 

LECKY'S HISTORY of MORALS, 

DOLLIE. and the TWO SMITHS 

The LORDS and the IR}SU LAND BILL, 

NOTE to OUR REVIEW of « LOTHAIR.” 

SLACK WOOD and Sons, E Uubuargh and London 


ling), No. 127 
MAGAZINE for 


nr BARNES 


Now ready (One Shil 

Ta CORNHILL 
JULY. with Mlastrations by Ros 

and GrorGe pU MAURIER. 

oo 





PUT YOURSELF in HIS | JE. (With an Ulustra- 
tic m.) Chapters 45-48 
OUR FIRST SUCCESS. Apropos of Dramatie Cen- 


eere ship. 
The HEART of CRETE. 
FULHAM LAWN, 
ORATORY, 
BRECON BRIDGE, By F. T. Palgrave. 
AGAINST TIME, (With an Ulustration.) 
Chap, 3.—The Panie. 
=_ 1.—* Pallida Mors.” 
— %$2.—The Crash of the Crédit Foncier. 
Situ, ELper, 15 Waterloo} 


and Co lace. 


T IE 


Shilling. 


MAGA 


Now ready, price Oue 
TEMPLE BAR 
for JULY, 
CONTENTS, 


ZINE, 





1, The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” By William 
Gilbert, Author of * De Profundis,” “ Shirley 


lik ll Asylum,” 





nna wd of « The Sun.” 
» Llon. Emily Eden. 


2, LETTERS from INDIA. B 
sy Thomas Adovl- 


3 A VERY NAUGHTY AR tisT, 
phus Trollope. 
4, OUR NOVELS—The Simple 
5. The UMBRELLA. A TALE of 
Earl of _De sart, 
TE for the COACH, 
of ASPS. By 
‘ome lusi sion.) 
8, José MARLA, 
Sheehan. 
9. CHARLES DICKENS. By 
RicHarnv BENTLEY, N 


School. 


HORROR. By the 





Marryat. 


Johu 


Florence 
The Spanish Bandit. By 
Alfred Austin 


w Burlington street. 


No. LXXIV., JULY, price 3s 6d. 
T WE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCLENCE (publis hed by authority of the Medico- 





Psychological Assuciation), editc iby HENtY MAUDSLEY 
M.D., Lond, 
CONTENT 
OBSERVATIONS on PU E ae RAL INSANITY. By 
tobert Boyd, MD. F R 
[LLUSTRATIONS of oy VP LUENCE of the MIND 
upou the BODY in WEALTH id DISEASE, with 
pecial reference to the Imagination. By Daniel Ml. 
Tuke, M.D., MARC. 
A PATITOLOGICAL CLASSIFI 


‘ATION of MENTAL 
DISEASE Batty ‘Tuke, M.D. 
INSANITY. 










TWO CASES of RHEUMATIC By 
J.S. Clouston 
ht! a MT on the ADMINISTRATION of DRUGS in 
| TREAT iENT of INSANITY, 
On | the METILOD of the STUDY of the MIND. By 
4 “7 Salfour Browne, Esq. 
‘ASIONAL, NOTES of the QUARTER:—The 
Seot h Lunacy Commission; the Re gnation of Dr, 
W. A, F. Browne—The Good Oid Times—The Broken 
Ribs in the a uwelland Carmarthen Asylums—Broken 
Ribs and As vlum Attendanis—lIlydrate of Chloral— 
Insanity in Wilts—Inebriate Avylums—Facts for the 
otalers—Reviews of Receut jooks on Mental 
Sci I’y ‘ al News, Correspondence, &. 
(I continued Quarterly.) 
Joun CnvurcutLye and Sons, New Burlington street, 





‘eis only one guinea anda half the | 


HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS. — This cooling | 


medicine has the happiest effect when the blood 


is overheated, and a tendency to inflammatory action 
is set up in the pill taken shortly before 
dinner does away with the indigestion, fullness, and 
fla tulency, indications of a weak stomach or disordered 
liver, A few pills taken at bedtime act as alteratives 
and aperients; they not only relieve the howels, but 
regulate every organ connected with them, toue all 
acrid humours, and encourage a free supply of all the 
secretions essential to our well-being. Holloway's Pills 
thoroughly cleanse and perfectly regulate the cireuls 

tion, aud beget a feeli f comfort in hot climates and 
a od temperatur ms which is most desirable for pre- 
servation of hes 


system; one 











| the 


‘ 


| Dace END.—SPIRITUAL HELP.— 
_. os ’ . . 

The wonderful growth of the Eastern Suburbs 
of London induced the Rector of Bow to ineur the 
great re spons bility of founding an additional Place of 
Worship in that poor and populous Parish. 

The ground was generously given by Lord Tredegar, 
and a Church erected, called ~ ST, STEPHEN'S, OLD 
FORD,” with 1,500 sittings, of which 500 are absolutely 


free, 
The patronage is permanently vested in Evangelical 
“‘rustees, The services are simple and hearty, 


thoroughly Protestant and Evangelie al, and attended 
hy very large congregations, 

A debt, however, remains on the building of £7,000, 
including interest on money borrowed. HELP towards 
the removal of the debt is EARNESTLY SOUGHT 
from those whom God has blessed with the power of 
doing good, and who are desirous of promoting the 
estublishment of Churches upon the above definite 
principles, 

Contributions will be th ankfully acknowledged by 
the Rev. G. T. Driffield, Ke ctory, Bow, Middlesex, E.; 
the Rev. R. Parnell, St. Stephen's v icarage, Old Ford, 
Bow, E.; Chas. Greaves, , Treasurer, W aterworks, 
Old Ford, Bow, E.; Mr. J. G, “Sailey, Secretary, 7 
Mornington road, Bow road, E.; or may be paid into 
following London bankers: — Messrs. Williams, 
20 Birchin lane, City, E.C.; Messrs. 
1 Pail Mall East, 5.W. 


\ OoOoOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No, 2,158. 
Superseding all other kinds, 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BE . = STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 


Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 


Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

SAMPSON LOW & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 

By SPectAL PERMISSION.—In 1 vol. small 4to. closely printed, with Title Vignette, 

by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., engraved on steel by C. H. Jeens, bound, cloth extra, 
price 10s 6d, 

The GENTLE LIFE. Essays in Aid of the Formation of 

Character. By J, HAIN FrRISWELL. The Queen Edition, revised and selected 


from the two Series. Dedicated, by express permission and desire, to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


ESSAYS in MOSAIC. Ponsing the New Volume of the 


Bayard Series, Vignette. Cloth flexible, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 


The HYMNAL COMPANION to the BOOK of COMMON- 
PRAYER. Annotated with Introduction and Notes. Edited by Epwarp 
HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A, Crown 8yo, cloth limp, 3s 6d. 


4. 
REMINISCENCES of AMERICA in 1869. By Two 


Englishmen, Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


o, 
An OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa M. Alcot. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 33 64. A Cheaper Edition. cloth flexible, 2s. 

“Let whoever wishes to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story get the ‘ Old- 
Fashioned Girl’ at once. It is not our fault if the male readers who follow our 
advice should close the book with a pang of regret that Polly, the heroine—Polly, 
the darling, is an entirely unattainable 3 saad —Athenwum. 


SECOND EDITION of SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in 
PARAGUAY: a Narrative of Personal Service and Captivity among the 
Paraguayans. By GG. F. MASTERMAN. New and Cheaper Edition, revised to 
the Death of Lopez. With Map and Illustrations, feap., 5s. 

London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 








MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, price 1s, Part 4 of 
THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
3y CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by S. L. FILpDEs, 





CHAPMAN and H: AL et 193 Piceadilly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 129, for JULY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, Mr. THOMAS HUGHES, M.P., on “The YOUNGEST ANGLO-SAXON 
UNIVERSITY. 
2, Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY, “SIR HARRY HOTSPUR of 
HUMBLETHWAITE.” Chaps. VII—IX 
“ THOMAS GRAHAM, MASTER of the MINT.” By Dr. Bryce. of Glasgow. 
Mr. FREDERIC W. H. MYERS’ POEM. “A NIGHT in CUMBERLAND.” 
Mr. EDWARD NOLAN’S * Lord MACA ULAY'S SCHOOLBOY. A Biography.” 
Mrs. MACQUOID'S * FIFINE.” A Story of Malines. (Concluded.) 
. Mr. E. A. FREEMAN on “The INFLUENCE of ROMAN CIVILIZATION in 
ENGLAND.” 
. Mr. S. GREG'S “WHITHER GOEST TITOU ?" 
Mr. T. M. LINDSAY on “SCOTCH STUDENTS at OXFORD FIVE HUN. 
DRED YEARS AGO.” 
10. “IN MEMORIAM.” By A. H. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By the 


Times’ Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times, 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By Jony 


BLAIKIE, Author of “ The Old Times and the New.” 8vo, (Ready this day, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
MONEY’S WORTH. A Novel. By Tox Hoop, 


In 3 vols, 


The BANE of a LIFE. A Novel. By Tuomas 


Wricur (“The Journeyman Engireer™), Author of “Some Habits ang 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &c. In 3 vols. 


AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of ** George 


Geith,” * City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &e. 3 vols. 


ACQUITTED. A Novel. By Mrs. Gorvon Sayrtuizs, 


In 3 vols. 

; PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. 
Author of “ Olive Vareoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols, 

GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. A Novel. 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. In 2 vols. 


VERONICA. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 
weaeiets Trouble,” “ Mabel's Progress,” &c. From All the Year Round. In3 
vois. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


ARCHER, 3 vols. 


NEARTS and DIAMONDS. 


ELIZABETH P, RAMSAY. 3 vols. 


FENACRE GRANGE. A Novel. By Loncrorp Ceci, 


3 vols. {Just ready, 


AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH. A Novel. By Mortey 


Farnow, Author of “ No Easy Task,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
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A Novel. By Tuomas 


A Novel. By Miss 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Now ready, price 7s 6d. 
HAUCER’S TREATISE on the ASTROLABE 
Written in English for his Son at Ten Years Old, A.D., 1891. 
Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, 
By ANDREW EDMUND BRAE. 
London: J. R. Sairu, 36 Soho square. 








| iguenmmnaces MAGAZINE, for JULY. 

Froupe, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

EMERSON’S SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By M. D. Conway. 

TELEGRAPH TIME, By J. Carpenter, 

INDIAN FINANCE. 

FRESH EVIDENCE about ANNE BOLEYN. By the Editor. Second Article. 

The WATER WE SHOULD NOT DRINK. 

The STORY of the DOG-WORSHIPPER. 

The GREATEST SEA-WAVE EVER KNOWN. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION, 

Lecture. 

REMINISCENCES of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. By E. Lynn Linton. 

GOVERNMENT from ABOVE and from BELOW. By F. W. Newman. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Edited by J. A. 


3y R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
3y Professor Max Miiller. Fourth 





ily ‘Heaher of 
FORTNIGHTLY 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS, 





THE REVIEW. 


CARLYLE. By the Editor. 





Just published, f in crown 8yvo, price 5s, cloth, 
rE FUGITIVE, and OTHER POEMS. By W. E. 
HEYGATE, M.A., Rector of Brightstone. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, Vol. I, in 8vo, price 7s 6, cloth (to be completed i in One more volume). 


N IXED EDUCATION in IRELAND: the Confessions of a! 
rae Queen's Collegian. By F, H. O'DONNELL, M.A, Vol I. The FACULTY of 
ARTS. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


The FIRST LORD MALMESBURY. By T. E. Kebbel. 

PROFESSOR CAIRNES on M. COMTE and POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Frederic Harrison. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. By . meure D, Conway. 7 

ANNE FURNESS. Chaps. I. to IV. By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble.” 

NATIONAL COMPULSORY EDUCATION, By F. Seebohm. 

The MISREPRESENTATION of MAJORITIES. By Edward Maitland. 

The “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW” and POSITIVISM. A Note. By the Editor. 

TAINES' “DE L'INTELLIGENCE. By J. 8. Mill, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 





YNHE ART JOURNAL,! "(THE 


published monthly, price 2s 6d. 


QUARTERLY apy theca dis ae - 
Advertisements for insertion in the Forthcoming | RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


REVIEW. Now ready, price 6s, for JULY, the 





CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to | No. CII. 
Linge ENGRAVINGS. the Publisher by the 4th, and Bills by the 6th inst. | CONTENTS. 
$. 5 igs AL ot the LEASE REFUSED, after E. Joun Murray, Albemarle street. L FREEMAN’ S HISTORY of the NORMAN CON- 
ico a inte ee QUEST. 
2. The V IRGIN ENTHRONE D, after G. and A. da Price 2s 6d. 2. The ED ATION and EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN. 
Murano. 3. SUGGESTIONS for the REPRESSION of CRIME. 


3. ON the YORKSHIRE COAST, after J. B. Pyne. Y I \HE THEOLOGICAL 
No. XXX. JULY, 1870. 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS:—The Stately Homes of 





REVIEW. | 4. The CONGREGATIONAL MINISTRY and ITS 
EDUCATION. 


England : Warwick Castle, by 8S. C. og Esq., F.S.A. 1. IRENAEUS and _ the =e GOSPEL. By 5. LITERARY CHARACTER of Mr. DISRAELI. 


Illustrated—Gold in Great Britain, by John Piggot, Samuel Davidson, D.D., 


Jun., F.S.A —Printing on Cork—Obituary:—D. O. Hill, 2, ERASMUS and the FORMATION. By R. B. 





RS.A. 


3 


Egley—J. Wood—T. H. Nicholson—O, Drummond, B.A 


Mundier—G. B. Campion—C. Boner—Museums of 3, The — AR of ASSENT. By Johu Hamilton | 


England :—The Mayer Museum, Liverpool, by Llewel- Tho 
lynn Jewett, F.S.A. Illustrated—Visits to Privaie 4. Th STORY of JEAN CA 
Galleries:—The Collection of S. Mendel, Esq., Man- 


' 
| 
A. 
chester—Picture Galleries of Italy, Part XV. Venice, 5. IMMORTALITY and MODERN THOUGHT. By | 


By James Dafforne. Illustrated—South Kensington John Owen, 


Museum :—Exhibition of Fans—Naval Architecture— 6. The NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. (With a Map.) J ho 


The Russian Industrial Exhibition. Lllustrated— 


By W. J, Lamport. 
Charles Dickens, &c., &c. 


London: VIRTUE aud Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster Henrietta street, Covent garden, London; and 20 South 
ow. Frederick street, Edinburgh, 


Publishers: Messrs. .WILLI: 


The COUNCIL of the VATICAN. 
” Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD and PU eee 
3. 5 CON TEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Senin. 


NE w PERIODICAL. —3« r Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 


consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
IAMS and Noraate, 14 | Thoughtful. Royal Svo, toned .paper, handsomely 
printed. 

Srpxrn, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 
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CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


This day, in 8vo, price 6s. 


Mé RUSKIN’S LECTURES on ART. 


Delivered before the University of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870. 


of MICHEL ANGELO and RAFFAELLO in the University Galleries, 
Oxford. By J. C. Roprnson, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. [This day. 


A CRITICAL ACCOUNT of the DRAWINGS 


ME. RUSKIN’S CATALOGUE of EXAMPLES 
rranged for Elementary Study in the University Galleries of Oxford. 


8yo, 1s. (This day. 


JOHN MILTON’S ENGLISH POEMS. Edited, 


with Life, Introduction, and Notes, by R. C. Browns, M.A. 2 vols. extra 
feap. 8vo, 6s 6d, Separately—Vol L, 4s; Vol. IL, 3s, [Vert week. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Vol. IIL. Containing 


Molitre’s “ Les Fourberies de Scapin” and Racine’s “ Athalie.” Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by GUSTAVE MAssON. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[Vext aw 


OXFORD: —_ at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 
and CO., LONDON, Publishers to the University. 


MACMILLAN AND co’s NEW BOOKS. 
THE STORY of WANDERING WILLIE. 
By ae 





Author of * Effie’s Friends” and “John Haiherton.’ With an 
Illustration by Sir Noel Paton. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 
“This is a charming tale, written with much delicacy and tenderness of feeling. 


Every passage tells. every character, no matter how faintly drawn, acts a distine t 
part in the little drama; every bit of description serves to bring the scene more 
vividly before the eye"—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

“ Altogether. it is a very charming book of the kind, written with much sympathy, 
both for natural beauty and for moral excellence; enlivened by touches of humour, 
and subdued, not saddened, by pathos.”—Athenwum. 


Ty ‘~D _ 

VY # (XITU ISRAEL: an Historical Novel. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 2 
vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (This day. 

“The book is a remarkably able one, full of vigorous and often extremely beauti- 
ful writing and description.........[t would be easy to quote passages of great beauty 
as well as of great power, while the fidelity of the local colouring, and the author's 
evident personal familiarity with the scenes he describes, give it great freshness and 
vividness. '—Literary Churchman, 


SECOND EDITION of 


M*®. JERNIN \GHAM’S JOURNAL.  Extre 


feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 

“Criticism of the formal kind would be wasted on a little volume which is at 
once so informal and so graceful, which belongs to no school of poetry, in which 
the verse sometimes runs along in an easy, colloquial manner, making us almost 
forget that it is verse at all, sometimes leaps as cheerily as a mountain stream over 
the rocks, and anon wails sadly like the sudden moaning of the wind in a forest of 
pines,”"—Daily News, 

“One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a moment's attention, is that 
it is unique—original, indeed, is not too strong a word—in the manner Of its con- 
ception and execution.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 

“A nearly perfect gem......... Those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the jewels of contemporary literature."—dinburgh Daily Review, 


NEW and GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 


Y r ans y _” y vr » > 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An 
Attempt to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modern English. By E. A, Anpott, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
London School. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. (This day. 
In order to make the work more useful, and to render it as far as possible a 
a complete book of reference for all difficulties of Shakespearian syntax or prosody, 
the whole of Shakespeare has been re-read, and an attempt has been made to 
include within this edition the explanation of every idiomatic difficulty that comes 
within the province of a grammar as distinct from a glossary. 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, this day. 
D*. VAUGHAN’S LESSONS of LIFE and 
GODLINESS. Sermons preached at Doncaster. Extra feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 
SEVENTH EDITION, revised and improved. 
Ak tCHBISHOP) =TRENCH’S “ ENGLISH, 
PAST and PRESENT.” Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, this day. 
Furst GREEK READER. — Edited after 
Kari Halm, with Corrections and Additions, by Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Feap. Syo, 43 6d. 
This day, in extra feap. 8vo, price Gs. 
ERMONS PREACHED in the TEMPLE 


CHURCH. By the Rey. ALFrep AINGER, M.A., Reader at the Temple. 


BIBLE LESSONS. Part I. By the Rev 
E. A. Appotr, M.A., Head Master of the City of Lon tion School. Crown 
8vo, price ls. [This day. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
JUBLIC BATHS.—The BUILDER, of ‘THIS WEEK, 4d, 


or by post 5d, contains:—View and Plan of Public Baths, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, also View of the Covered Swimming Bath—the Strength of Columns and 
Be -ams— Proper and Improper Drainage—-Science in Architecture—the Position of 
Organs in Cathedrals—Building for International Exhibition, &c.—1, York street, 
W.C., and all newsmen. 








VERL: AND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
ried and GLENNY, Outfitters, uext door to Somerset House, Strand, 
ondon. 








NEW WORKS. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE for JULY. Edited 


by J. A. Frovupr, M.A, Price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS. 

EMERSON’'S SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By M. D. Conway. 

TELEGRAPH-TIME. By J. Carpenter. 

INDIAN FINANCE. 

— - rere ABOUT ANNE BOLEYN. By the Editor. (Second 
rticie, 

The WATER WE SHOULD NOT DRINK. 

The STORY of the DOG-WORSHIPPER. 

~*~ Ne vt SEA-WAVE EVER KNOWN. By R. A. Proctor, 
s 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. By Professor Max 

Miiller. (Fourth Lecture.) 

as “appa of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. By E. Lynn 
inton, 

GOVERNMENT FROM ABOVE and FROM BELOW. By F. W. Newman. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


E ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the 


T PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN: Mental and Social Condition of 


H 


Savages. By Sir Joun Lvuppock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Octavo, with 
Numerous Illustrations. (On Saturday next, 


E SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. 


By the Rev, OswaLp J. Reicner, B.C.L, and M.A., Vice-Principal of 
Cuddesden College. 8vo, price 18s, 


WESTWARD by RAIL; the New Route 


to the East. By W. F. Rar. Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s 6d. 


(CABINET EDITION of MR. FROUDE'’S 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, Vots. L. aud IL, crown 8vo, price 6s each. 


*,* To be completed in TWeLve VOLUMES, 


LOTH AIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraxnt, 


TH 
TH 


TH 


O} 


M.P. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. post Sy, price 31s 6d. 
* Nosse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis,”"—TERENTIUS, 


REE WEDDINGS. By the Author of 


*Dorothy,” &. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


OUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of 


“ Amy Herbert,” “ Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &. 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 
price 5s. 


E FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES in 
relation to the PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFE of CATHOLICS: Six 


Sermons for the Day. By the Rey. Onpy SuirLey, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 
(Jn a few days 


MPLETE TRIUMPH of MORAL GOOD 


over EVIL. Crown 8yvo, price 7s 6d. 


[&*: ATIUS LOYOLA and the EARLY 


O 


JESUITS. By Srewanrt Rose. 8yo, with Portrait, price 16s. 


NSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of 
the ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By C.J. Euticorr, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Post Svo, price 5s 6d. 


HSsTOR tY of the KARAITE JEWS, from 


the Closing of the Canon of the Old Testament to the Promulgation of the 
Talmud, ‘By W. H. Rete, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s Gd. 


JAPIAN POLITY: a View of the System of 


M* 
RE 


HE 


RE 


Administration in India. By Grorae CHesney, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Royal (late Bengal) Eugineers. Second Edition, revised, 8vo, with Map, 
price 21s, 


“MOIRS of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, 
K.C.B. By Joun CLARK MARSHMAN. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. 
Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. 


ALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevarr 
Trencn. New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition (being the Fifth). Crown 8yo, 
price 6s. 


E STUDENTS MANUAL of IRISH 
HISTORY. By M. F. Cusack, Author of “ Illustrated History of Ireland.” 
Crown Syvo, price 6s, 


SEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and 
MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC ACTION; including the Question of Diamagnetic 
Polarity, By Joun TyNvALL, LL.D., F.R.S,  8vo, with many Illustrations, 


price Lis. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





NEW WORK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


Just ready, in post Svo, cloth extra. 


M Y 


A STORY OF WHITMINSTER GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Published by WIL 


“4 BOOK ABOUT DOMINTES,” 
LIAM P. N 


Sold by SmmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co., London ; 


IMMO, Edinburgh. 


and all Booksellers. 


“STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE,” & 





NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Now ready, 


in 3 vols., 


at all the Libraries. 


MAN AND WIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘* The Woman in White,” 


F, 8S. ELLIS, 33 King 


street, 


* The Moonstone,” &e. 


Covent Garden. 


SCHOOLBOY FRIENDS: 





Now publishing in Monthly parts. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
A NEW EDITION. 
Almost entirely Rewritten, and brought 
Present State of the Practice and Scie 
Agriculture. 
Engravings, including 
Sir John Watson Gordon 





up to the 
ce of 





With numerous Portr 


Author from the Original, b 





ADVERTISEMENT. 

Twenty vears have elapsed since the last edition of 
“The Book of the Farm” was published. During that 
period it has often been reprinted, but without altera- 
tion of the text. In the interval, numerous and im- 
portant changes have taken place in almost every 
branch of Agriculture. Things which at that time 
were in vogue have now become obsolete; theories 
which were then on their trial have been adopted or 
put aside as experience dictated; and improvements of 
great and unquestioned value have been introduced. 

It may be sufficient here to indicate a few of these 
advances, each of which represents a large addition 
to the food-producing powers of the country. The 
TWEEDDALE PLOUGH, by the ease with which it reaches 
a deep furrow, has put it in the power of farmers to 
extend the range of the food of plants by greatly 
increasing the amount of the friable soil of this insular 
kingdom; the REAPING-MACHINE sweeps down the 
corn, in regard to time, in the ratio of ten to one; with 
the ground prepared for it, the STEAM-PLOUGH super- 
sedes a large amount of animal power; the LOCOMOTIVE 
of the PoRTABLE THRASHING-MACHINE largely econo- 
mizes steam-power by being alternately;employed in 
its own work and with the Steam-Plough; GUANO, 





with its chemical compeer, DIssOLVED BONES, enhances 


materially the weight of Green Crops produced; 
LINSEED-CAKE, with its congeners, accumulates flesh 
and fat on Live Stock in a greatly increased ratio; 
while other important advances have been made as 
regards the economical feeding, housing, and general 
treatment of the animals of the farm. 

The aim of “ The Book of the Farm ™ has, from the 
first, been to constitute a thoroughly practical guide to 
the young Pupil-Farmer; and it has now become 
necessary that these various advances in Agriculture 
should find their place in its pages, 

During these twenty years, inclination, not less than 











duty, has led the Author assiduously to watch the 
changes affecting Agriculture, and carefully to note 
whatever seemed worthy of notice. The suggestions, 
often amusing enough, of unpractical enthi ts; the 
lucubrations of orrespe ondents, and matured 
Opinions of writers in the agricultural pr: the > 










cussions at Farmers’ Clubs; the anal) » of soil 
grains, roots, manures, and feeding-stulfs, ected by 
the great chemists of the day,—have all received their 
due share of attention; while intercourse with practical 
men, and personally observing in the fleld the various 
operations of the farm as now conducted, has been 
perhaps of still greater value, as enabling the Author 
to test mere theoretic by practical value. From all 
these sources a yast mass of materials has been accu- 
mulated. Among these were many propositions which 
have been already superseded; and a still greater 
number, as being mere speculations, the / 
declined to admit into a work which ai 
thoroughly practical one, The final res 
Author's labours, in the course of which the greater 
portion of the work has been rewritten, has been, he 
hopes, an increase of information for the P upil-Farmer 
in smaller space; and especially and emphatically, the 
bringing * The Book of the Farm™ fully up to the 
present state of Scientific and Practical Agriculture. 

This Edition will be published in Ten Monthly Parts, 
beginning on Ist of July, at 5s each, 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 ( 
Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster row, London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 1 yol. post Svo, price (s, cloth. 
T IZZIE WENTWORTIL: a Story of 

_4 Real Life. By Bens AMIN Wilson, M.A. 
London: VIRTUE and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row 

Now ready, crown Syo, cloth, p: ts, 
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MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
MADOX BROWN. 
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sloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


In elegant 


[Ready nex 


VOLUME If. 


EDITED BY 
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week, 


SLLO WwW. 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


Illustrated by WILFRED LAWSON, 
gilt edges, 38 6d. [Ready ner? 1 
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In elegant 
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WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


In elegant cloth, gilt edges, 


Illustrated by H 
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VOLUME IV. 
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EDITED BY 
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3 Hd 
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In elegant cloth, 
[Lurmediately. 


» has eight engravings on steel by eminent 
engravers from drawings by some of our best artists, 
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number of original woo 
be had in morocco, 
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The 


| Centenarp Codition of the Clorss of William 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH, 


In 6 vols 
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printed, 


Steel. 


Vol. IL. now ready, 
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in Monthly Volumes, at 5s ea¢ 
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strations on 


hand- 


Charles 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES 
LAMB, 


In 4 vols. er 
MARY LAMB, 


wn 
and 


Svo, with Portrai 
with a Memoir by 


Daughter. 


ts of CHARLES 
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13 GREAT MArLBorover STREET 


HURST & BLACKETYs 
NEW WORKS. 


A Tour Round England. By 


WALTER THORNBURY. 2 post § : 
is VO, with 
Illustrations, 24s, » wae 
“ English tourists should get Mr. Thornbury’ 8 charm. 
ing book, It contains a large amount of topographical 
historical, and social gossip.”"—Sun. , 


A Cruise in Greek Waters: with 


a Hunting Excursion in Tunis, By C. 

apta 
TOWNSHEND, 2nd Life Guards, author of nT 
Thousand Miles of Travel, Sport, and Adye nture,’ 
1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


y 
Free Russia. By W. Hepworth 
Dixon, Authorof “ New America,” * Her} Majesty's 
Tower,” &c. Tuikp EpitioN. 2 vols, 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 30s. 
“Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest 
but to please its readers."—Saturday Review, ais 


Wild Life among the Koords, 


3y Major F. MILLING =. F.RGS.  8yo, with 

Lilustra tions, 15s, 

“M r Millingen’s interesti ing volume reads pl a. 
santly as a jour ial of travel in dis + never, that we 
know, described b fore. Major Mi ogee fs shrewd 
observer. He gives an intere g uccount of the 
Koords, and describes the magnificent scenery of the 
country with skill and felicity."—Su/urday Review 


Travels of a Naturalist in J apal 
ond M ANC HUR IA. By ArTtuuUR AbDAMs, F 
taff Surgeon, R.N. Svo, with Llustrations, 15s, 
as 1 anwaats ig volume. Mr. Adams has acquired g 
be ie of interesting information, which he has set forth 
in a lively i able style. ‘The book will be a 
favourite ists, and is calculated to interest 


others as well.”"—Wai/y News. 
A Ramble into Brittany. By 


the Rey. George Musgrave, M.A. Oxon. 2 
large post 8vo, with Illustrations, 24s. 
entertaining, and 


Vols, 
























readable book,"==. 


the Travels 


AGNES SMITH. 1 yol. 


‘A pleasant, 
Spectator, 


. ° 
i . 
Eastern Pilgrims: 
of THREE LADIES. By 
Svo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A charming work, which will introduce the 
authoress at once as one of the foremost describers of 
Eastern scenes and customs. A vein of novelty rung 
through Miss Smith’s delightful volume,” — Weekly 
Leview. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, author of * Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 


Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “* Nathalie,” &e, 3 vols. 

book is fresh and charming.”"—Saturday 
‘Miss Kavanagh's heroine is charming. Her story is 
told with much skill and kuowledge of humanity. 
The book abounds with humeur.”"—<A thenwum. 


Arthur. By the Author of 
* Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 

: Mae a i 
siderable pow 
cidents are for t 
aud graphically 


The Heir “Expectant, 


Author of * Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 
* Au admirable novel.”"—Saurday Review. 


The Woman's Kingdom. By the 


Author of “John ulifax.” CHEAP Eprrion, 5s, 
bound and illustrat <g forming the "Ne w Volume of 
Hurst and Black stt's Standard Library. 
‘The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the 
reputation as a writer of the purest and nobiec 
or domestic stories. —lthenwun. 


The Vivian Romance. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 





novel of to-day, written with con 
thoroughly interesting, and the ins 
part th se ol real life, freshly 


ut. By the 


3 vols. 
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author's 
st kind 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, July, 1870. 


THE NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 


The HISTORY of the REIGN of 
QUEEN ANNE until the PEACE of UTRECHT, 
1701-1713. By Earl Staniiore, Svo. Its, 


2. 


ESSAYS chiefly on QUESTIONS of 
CHURCH and STATE, from 1850 to 1870. By A. 
P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8Svo. 
[Next week, 


* 


The METALLURGY of LEAD, in- 
eluding DESILVERIZATION and CUPELLA- 
TION. By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, With 
numerous Illustrations, [Just ready. 








Svyo. 


4. 
The ‘‘ROB ROY” on the JORDAN. 
A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the 
Waters of Damascus. By Jonn Macerecor, M.A. 


Sixth Thousand. With Maps aud Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 12s. 

RESEARCHES into the EARLY 
HISTORY of MANKIND, and the Development 
of Civilization. By E. B. Tyior, Author of 
*Mexico and the Mexicans.” Second Edition. 
With Illustrations. Svo, 12s, 

6. 


the ADMINISTRATION 
the BRITISif ARMY, 
r, the Military Forces 


of 
t 


HISTORY of 
and GOVERNMENT of 
the Revolution of 1689: 0 
the Crown. By CuAn.es M. 
the “ Department.” 2 vols. Svo, 


since 


Solicitui 
21s each, 


Chop, ) 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERA- 
TURE of the FINE ARTS. By Sir C. Lock EAst- 
LAKE, R.A., late President of the Royal Academy. 
Ist and 2nd Series. With a Memoir by Lady 
Eastlake. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

8. 

ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 
GARDENS. An Explanation of the Principles on 
which the Exquisite Flora of Alpine Countries 
may be grown to Perfection in all Parts of the 
British Islands, with numerous Illustrations of 
Rock-Gardens, Natural and Artificial. By W. 
Ropinson, F.L.S., Author of “The Parks and 
Gardens of Paris.’ With 70 Woodeuts, Crown 
Svo, 12s, 

9. 

TREES and SHRUBS for ENGLISH 
PLANTATIONS. A Selection and Des 
the most Ornamental Native and Foreign, which 
will flourish in the Open Air; with Classitied Lists 
of the several Species for the purposes of Practical 
Application. By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. With 
Illustrations, Svo, 16s. 


criptic mot 


10, 
The ANGLICAN CHURCH. A Series 


of Essays on the Principles and Present Position of 





the Church. By Various Writers. 2 vols. Svo. 
1, The Church and the Age. 8vo, 14s. 
List OF AUTHORs. 

DEAN OF CHICHESTER. , Rev. A. W. ITADDAN. 
BIsHop OF GLOUCESTER Rey. M, F. SApLEn. 

AND BRISTOL, Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D. 
Rey. W. J. IRoNs, D.D. Sir BARTLE Frere, 
Rev. R. Sr. JoHN Tyr-, Rev. W. D. MACLAGAN, 

WHIT?Y, Rev. ARCHIBALD WEIR, 
Professor Brrrows, D.C.L. 


Rev, WALSHAM How, 


II. Principles at Stake. Svo, 12s. 


List OF AUTHORS. 


BENJAMIN SHAW, M.A. Canon T. D. Bernarp, 
Bishop OF Batu AND] M.A. 

WELLS. ArTuUcR Mins, M.A. 
ReGius Proresson OF | REGIvS PROFESSOR OF 
DIVINITY AT OXFORD. DIVINITY AT DUBLIN. 
Rev. ALEX. R. GRANT, M.A. | Rey. W.G. Huwpury, B.D. 


Rey. G. H. SuMNen, MLA. | DEAN OF CulesTeR, 


11, 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS for) 





TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT, &c. With 
Maps, post Syo. 
12. 
MURRAY'S RARSPOCES for 
TRAVELLERS in SNGLAND, W SCOT- 
LAND, and LELAND, With M ps, post Svo 





JOUN M 


STRAHAN 


CONTENTS 
. CATHOLICISM in BAVARIA. By 
> On SOME 
3. The POWERS of WOMEN by V. 
4. Mr. MATTHEW ARNOL D and the 
5. On the MIGRATION of FABLES. 
6 Dr. PUSEY and the 
7. E PIGRAMMATISTS and EPIGRAMS. 
8. Is there any “AXIOM of CAUSALITY” 


The Bishop of Winchester. 


Second Edition will be ready next week, post 8vo, 9s. 





















HEROES of HEBREW HIS rORY 
By Samvent Winserrorce, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester, 
© Dr. Wilber? ree —_ nts Old-Tesiameut story with 

suc h force : : sv clear and a 0% 

v ent, that while hi 

hi - and unyielding orthodoxy will delight all High 

Charchmen, his rendering of Scripture history will be 

accopied by the veriest sceptic as i ) lectual 

treat—an instance of eloquence, ear . and 
dr amiatic power which must attrict t ‘r, quit 
irrespective of the opinions bound up w —TLim 

June 8, 

“ Brilliant and pictaresque sketch the 
more famous persenages of the t, so 
arranged and connected with each o ive 
almost a coutinuoas histo ebrew nation in 
tt he most aitractive form tory can be exhi 

All will wele as anew trea- 
—Cuardian, Jane 22. 









Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post Svo, 24s, 


PASSAGES from the If NGL Isil NOTE- 









BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAW THORNE, 

“Hawthorne seems to have gone to all the chief 
places of interest in England, Wales, and Scotland, and 
his vivid powers of word-painting and singular depth 
of metaphysical insight are apparent t ShOUt.....0+0 
These notes are written in the beautiful e for which 


is so often found 
They are the produc- 


Hawthorne was famous, and which 
in the authors of New England. 
tions of an admirable intellect, a thoughtful, sensitive, 
reverential soul, and a character which casts its own 
quaint lights and shadows on all it noted in the world 
of humanity, of nature, and of art. No worthy reader 
ean peruse them without delight aud iustruction.”— 
Daily News. 

‘This book deserves to live as illustrating the 
character of one of the most remarkable writers of our 
time. These commoa-place books were the mines 
ont oO ich Hawthorne extracted the materials for 
his work.” —Observer, 

“These volumes represent the last fruit off a very 
rich and noble tree, lovingly and reverently collected 














by her who was nearest and dearest to the famous 
American writer, aud they will undoubtedly complete 
for the admirers of Mr. Hawt the orne the picture of his 


character 
insight.’... 
attraction 
light “i mirror, 
and sympathizing eyes of 
riet Letter. "—Dai/ y Telegraph. 


and mind, which ‘had the awfal power of 
These most interesting notes have the 
1 polished and well- 
appeared to the 
author of the 





English people of 
reflecting us as we 
the 


Rev. E. H. Plumptre, MLA. 
Now realy, post Svo, 7s 6d. 
BIBLICAL STUDIES. By the Rev. 
H. PLuwprre, M.A., Rector of Pluckley. 
“Uncommonly able popular essays on Biblical sub- 
jects... : > is an exyuisite essay on the prophets 
the New Testament, and that on the old age of 
aiah is a good specimen of the papers on the Oid 
Testament.” —Literary Churchman, 


E. 









of 


The Bishop of Dover. 

Now ready, small Svo, 

MEMORIALS of CHARLES PARRY, 

Commander, Royal Navy. By his Brother, the 

Rr Rey, Epwaryp Parry, D.D., Bishop-Suf- 
gan of Dover. 

John Henry Newman, D.D. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s, 

MISCELLANIES from the Oxford Ser- 

mons and other Writings of JOHN UWENRY 
NEWMAN, D.D. 








Count Du Lys. 
Now ready, Two Vols. post Svo, 18s. 
IRMA. A Tale of [lungarian Life. 
Count CHARLES Vetter Du Lys 


‘The portraiture in the book is exceeding! 
the irascible, high spirited, yet tender - arted Baron ; 


By 


v good; 


















& CO.’S 


For 


aBb 
FIXED POINTS in BRITISH ETHNOLOGY. 


NONCONPORMISTS. 
By Professor Max Miiller. 
ULTRAMONTANES. 





NEW LIST. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, and Social, 
MONTHLY, 2s 6d, 


JULY. 

ivarian Catholic. 

” By Professor Iuxley, 
By R. W. Dale. 


By the Rev. John Hunt. 
By the Rev. James Davies. 
By the Rey. James Martineau. 








The Dean of Canterbury. 
Now ready, 22nd Thousand. 

The NEW TESLAMENT, Authorized 
Version, Revised by Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Crown Svo, 6s.; feap. Svo, 6d.; 
small Syo, Is 6d, 


38 


John Hunt. 
an ‘my Svo, l6s., the First Volume of 


> THOUGHT in ENGLAND, 
from the Reformation to the End of Last Century: 
a Contribution to the History of Theology. By 
the Rey. JouN Hunt, Author of “An Essay ou 
Pantheism,”* &c. 
» have clearness, vigour, and originality of 
sof new thought -The viewa 
1 his . butisa 
seeeee 4a master 
f analyzing and conder jax the thoughts 
‘and in his biographical sketches 
Milton, Cranmer, Looker, 
r Hammond, often manages to give us 
e question under discussion in a single 
ook on his present work as evincing talents 


Now ready, 


RELIGIOUS 


* Here w 
yie, and an abundane 
of a man who has not only studie 
thor i 





subje 





lopivions of others; 
as Baxter, 





of “a high order uutlinching love of treth, great de- 
voutuess, and the boldest reliance on the power and 
value of reason being conspicuous throughout. The 


book will attract many thougltful readers, and reward 
all who take the trouble to study it with the care which 
it deserves.”"—ASlfandard. 


Robert Buchanan. 
Now ready, crown S8vo, 6s. 


The BOOK of ORM. By Roperr 
BUCHANAN, Author of “ London Poems,” &e. 

“A volume of poetry which, with some faults, is 
almost surcharged with beauty and significance, won- 
derfully tine in workmans hip, and entitled to the serious 
study of readers who really care for poetry.........Some 
of the work is of its kind as high as any the world has 
yet seen.” —///ustrated Times. 

*:The Dream of the World Without Death’ and 
‘The Vision of Man Accurst, for power and beauty, 
deserve to rank with the highest English poetry of the 
present or the past generation...... * The Book of Orm* 
is a volume to be read and re-read, and will long sur- 
vive the generation that saw its birth.”"—Daily Telegraph, 

“The sonnets are very grand, with magnificent bits 
of description dipped in gloomy light of feeling and 
passion; and the last poem— The Vision of the Man 
Accurst '—is really stapendous, Nothing can be nobler 
than the intention, the moral, and the way in which 
both are worked out.”"—Daily News. 


The Bishop of Argyll. 
In 1 vol. crown Syo, 7s 6d, 
PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on PROMI- 
NENT QUESTIONS in THEOLOGY. Edited by 
the Right Rev. ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., Bishop 
of Argyll and the Isles. 
1. The Atonement. 1. Present Unbelief. 
2. The Eucharist. 4. Words for Things. 
3. The Rule of Faith. 6. Meditations and Prayers 








William Baur. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post Svo, 16s, 
RELIGIOUS LIFE in GERMANY 
during the WARS of INDEPENDENCE, in a 


Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches. By 
WILLIAM Bar. 

“A series of graphic and sympathetic pictures most 
readable and interesting in every respect......... ‘the 
sketches of Arndt, of Schleiermacher, and Madame 
Krudener are especially happy and effective; while the 
chapter on the * Pride and Fall of Prussia’ has in it 
much that is interesting."—Daily Telegraph 


Anthony Trollope. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 12s, 
An EDITOR'S ‘TALES. By AnTiony 
TROLLOPE, 
Ginx's Baby. 

Second Edition will be ready next week, crown 8yo, 5s. 
GINX’S BABY; his Birth and other 
Misfortunes. 

“ We are utterly pur 
wonderful book,... 
about the most terr 


las to the authorship of this 
are bound to say this is 
ble and powerful political satire 









the strong-tongued and strong-minde: ’ sinee the time of Swift, iving, as we do, on the 
his sister: the si imple-souled, gruff o colonel; the | lower lip of a crater ec ed of old sins and re- 
gentle, et Beos t, sympathizing doctor in whom every | current laziness alin st wors st than the old ins, living 
one cont ; the little, lo i rreting Jew, Abraham, | at the edge of a crater which may burst out into the 
who, like t the rat in the fu throu ils | fire and fury of jacquerie any day, we sho ud read and 
in which the nobler per ; tar } think about such a book as this when we n get it, 
drawn from the very life, : i which i idom,.”"—H y Kingsieu, in t Edinburgh 
| understanding and sympathi re Daily Revi 
pictures of Hu trian | w 1 it " ] i lal 1Y edged with 
lently strung t 1 of of | truth, and rope this book will be of vice, as it 
i \ i —Daily Tele- \ ¢ nly d to 1 It i ! r anl telling 
iw — per 
\ 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD'’S LIST. 





Just published, in square 8yo, cloth, with numerous | 
Lithographic Illustrations, 9s. | 
The TESTIMONY of theCATACOMBS, | 
and of other Monuments of Christian Art, from the | 
a to the os Century, upon a 
of Doctrine now Disputed in the Church. Bythe; 1, Short Lectur 3 
Rey. WHARTON B, MARniorr, M.A., F.S.A., Select a. eH eso on the Sunda Gos- l 
Preacher, Author of “ Vestiarium Christianum, to Advent. Lately published, 10th Thousand, 2 
oo &e, vols. feap. cloth, large type, each 2s 6d. . 
* Some very interesting theological points, perennially ye Ns . 
in dispute between the Protestants and Roman Catho- | 2. The Christian Life. Just published, 
lics, are treated in this work. Inthe earlier monuments 13th Thousand, enlarged, feap. cloth, large type, | 
and frescoes the author finds negative evidence against 2s 6d. | 
the worship of the Virgin, the alleged supremacy of the | | 
See of Rome, the doctrine of purgatory, &. It isa| 3. The Pathway of Safety; or, Counsel | 
learned study of a deeply interesting set of questions.” to the Awakened. 168th Thousand, feap. cloth, 
—Daily News. 2s 6d. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 21s, | 4. oly mye f Our Lord. 14th 
The ANTIPODES and ROUND the! ~ “allah , 
WORLD; or, Travels in Australia, New Zea-| 9 Our Church and Her Services. 14th 
land, Ceylon, China, Japan, &c. By ALICE M. | Thousand, feap, cloth, 2s 6d. 
FRERE (Mrs. GODFREY CLERK). In square 8yo, | 
649 pages, with numerous illustrations, 
, “The author is as zealous in her vocation as she has | 
een fortunate in her opportunities. Her accounts of ” i ‘ 
what she saw are simple and clear, her meaning is, as " ae ee 8 wae By fe 
all meaning ought to be, thoroughly transparent.”— | RAMSDEN 16th Edition feap. cloth ~s Gd 2 os 
Saturday Review. | ieee a oy ae ee | 
“ This is not only a book of travels, it is a book of “2 i 3 
varied and valuable information.”"—Morning Post. | 8. Fyazers for Private Use. : 3rd Thou- | 
“ This is a handsome volume to look at, and a plea- sip si ro dacs 5 oat Nl aaa 
sant one to read. Sprightliness, intelligence, and eas "93 i 2 a 
are its chief characteristics.”—Z///ustrated London News. | 8. phn na al from the Bible. = Testa | 
“ This is one of the most lively, unaffected, and inter- | ; . ssid chinese St 
esting books of travel we have read fora long time."— | 10, Portraits from the Bible. New Testa- 
Standard. ment Series, 12th Thousand, fcap. cloth, 3s. 


11. The Pastoral Office; its Duties, Privi- | 
leges, and Prospects, 3rd Edition, feap. cloth, 
3s 6d, 


6. Decision. 18mo, 10th Thousand, cloth, 


8 6d, 





Lately published, in crown Syo, with Frontispiece, 
price 5s, 
AROSE and a PEARL. By Christina 
FRASER-TYTLER. | 12. Cottage Sermons; or, Plain Words to | 
“ The scenes and situations are well conceived and | the Poor. Feap. cloth, #3 6d. | 
well brought out; there is a delicate and pleasant | ,. ° a 
savour or sentiment throughout; there is a chastening | 13, Cottage Readings. Fap. cloth, 3s 6d. | 


but not depressing religious spirit; and there is some | 
14. God’s Message to the Poor. lith 






very graceful and pretty writing.”"—J//usirated London 
News. Thousand, 1Smo, cloth, 1s 6d. 





WORKS BY THE RIGHT REV. ASHTON OXENDEN. DD, 


BISHOP OF MONTREAL AND METROPOLITAN OF CANADA. 


15. Words of Peace; or, the Blessings ang 
— of Sickness, 33rd Thousand, fcap, cloth, 
16. The Home Beyond; or, a Happy Old 
Age. 82nd Thousand, feap. cloth, large type, ls 6d 


| 17. Fervent Prayer. 26th Thousand, 18mo 


cloth, ls 6d. 
18, The Story of Ruth. %h Thousand, 


18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


19. The Labouring Man’s Book. 338th 


Thousand, ISmo, cloth, Is 6d. 


20. Baptism Simply Explained. 7th 


Thousand, 18mo, limp cloth, Is, 


21. The Lord’sSupperSimplyExplained. 


23rd Thousand, Ismu, limp cloth, 1s, 


22. The Earnest Communicant. A Courso 


of Preparation for the Lord’s Table. 180th 
Thousand, Lsmo, limp cloth, 1s; limp ealf, 3s 6a, 


23. A Plain History of the Christian 


Church. 6th Thousand, 18mo, limp cloth, Is, 


24. Great Truths in Very Plain Lan- 


guage. 5th Edition, 1S8mo, cloth, Is, 


25. Confirmation; or, Are you Ready to 





Serve Christ? 254th Thou 
limp cloth, éd. 


and, Lsmo, sewed, 3d: 


26. The Barham Tracis. Nos. 1 to 49 at 


1deach ; 25 for 1s 4d, assorted. The 49 Numbers 
in Packet, 3s. 


27. The Pluckley Tracts. Ict Series. Nos. 


1 to 33 at ld each; 25 for 1s 4d, assorted. The 
33 Numbers in Packet, 2s, 

. The Pluckley Tracts. 2nd Series. Nos 
34 to 67 at ld each; 25 for ls 4d, assorted. The 
34 Numbers in Packet, 2s. 


~ 
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HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 





Ready this day. 


THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: OAKDALE GRANGE: 


HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 


A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. Including details from the Battle-field of Culloden to that of 

Waterloo; the Social History both of France and England during the eventful period of the Great War 

and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, and the Secret Political History and Svucial Life of this Country | 
from the commencement of the present Century. 


Edited by the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 


“The volumes begin to martial music. ‘Alexander's Feast’ is occupying London, and the Pretender’s 
pibrochs are stirring the hearts in the Highlands. We see Handel sitting, ‘ dejected, wan, and dark, listening 
to his own music,’ and no one heeding him either then or subsequently...... The detuils here given of the “45 








A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE, 
By THOMAS SIMMONS. 
400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s, 
Illustrated by DALZIEL BROTHERS, 
BULL, SIMMONS, and CO., Publishers, 


9 Wigmore street, W. 


affair contain numerous touches of character that are both novel and amusing...... It is not only in details of | . mee 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, & 


important public events these yolumes are rich. They are still richer in illustrations of life generally, and of the | 
manners of women in particular, Prudes, hussies of audacious stamp, and ‘gentlewomen’ sweep across the | 
stage in brilliant groups that dazzle and fascinate as they pass......We heartily congratulate the public on the 
possession of such a record of the history, triumphs, sorrows, wisdom, folly, fear, gossip, and scandal that 
delighted or exasperated our ancestors during three-quarters of a century.”"—Athenwum, | 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








NEW VOLUME BY DEAN STANLEY. | 


On Tuesday, Svo. 


ESSAYS, CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF 
CHURCH & STATE, from 1850 to 1870. 


By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 











COMPLETION OF MR. BURTON’S HISTORY. 


This day is published. 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
FROM AGRICOLA’S INVASION TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688, | 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, Historiographer Royal. I 


Vols. V., VL, and VIL, with Index, price 42s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London ; 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
Of whom may be had the Four previous Volumes, price 56s. | 
! 








OF 


TRUBNER AND CO. 


LIVES of the FOUNDERS of the 


BRITISH MUSEUM; with Notices of the Chief 
Augmentors and other Benefactors, 1570-1570. By 
Evwakp Epwarps. In 2 yols. 8vo, cloth, With 
Illustrations and Plans, 30s. 


| The LIFTED and SUBSIDED ROCKS 


of AMERICA, with their Influence on the Oceanic, 

‘urrents, and the Distribu- 
CATLIN. With Two 
cii., 228, cloth, 6s 6d. 









Atmospheric, an 
tion of Races. ’ 
Maps. Crown Svo, 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS for OUR 


AGE and COUNTRY. By W. R. Grea, Demy 
8vo, pp. 342, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Correspondence, ani Ethies. By BR, WILLIS, M.D. 
Svo, pp. xliv., 645, cloth, 21s, 


| 
ntnatencmanee | BENEDICT de SPINOZA; his Life, 


WATER ANALYSIS: a Practical 


Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. By 
J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S., and Ex t THEOPHRON 
CHAPMAN, Second Edition. ited by E. T. 
CHAPMAN, Member of the Council of the Chemical 
Society. 8vo, pp. xvi., 112, cloth, 5, 














sondon: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 6) Paternoster row. 


In a few days, in Svo, price 20s, with plans, Vol. IL. of 


The SEPOY WAR in INDIA in 1857- 


1858, By JouN WiLLIAM Kare, F.R.S. 


Nearly ready, in feap. Svo. price 2s, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 269, will le two tHovsanD EXAMINATION 


published on SATURDAY, July 16th, ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 


cannot be received by the Publishers later than MONDAY, July th. | 


QUESTIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, By 
Professor D. T. ANsTED, Author of * Physical 
Geography,” &c., &c 

London: Wx. H. ALLEN, and Co,, 13 Waterloo 





place, S.W. 


SS —————— 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. | 





Lonvon:; Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, 


»sex. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


July 2, 1870, 
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